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PICTORIAL GEOGRAPHICAL READERS 

BUBOPB 

LESSON 1 
HOW EUEOPE WAS FOEMED 

Tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones. — Shakspebe, A8 You Like It. 

Most people in England have learnt to read ; and 
you have perhaps already found out how much 
knowledge can be gained from books. But have 
you ever learnt to read stones, and earth, and 
dead plants, and bones ? Some men are certainly 
clever enough to do so. 

By carefully examining the earth, and by 
noticing what is going on at the present time, they 
are able to tell us about many wonderful changes 
which have taken place, some of which lasted 
thousands of years. 

Ages upon ages ago, Europe was chiefly a 
large shallow sea. There was land where Norway 
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and Scotland now lie, and south of this there 
were some islands. Very slowly the bottom of 
the sea sank, and on it settled layers of soil, which 
afterwards formed hard rock. 

Then disturbances took place ; the earth shriv- 
elled up a Uttle. Now you know that, if a smooth 




EFFECT OF SEA-BED BEING RAISED 120 FEET 



surface becomes shrivelled up, some parts rise, 
while others between these fall in. Just in this 
way, the Alps and Pyrenees and other places were 
pushed up, and portions of the old sea were cut 
off and became large lakes. Streams flowed into 
these lakes, as well as out of them. The water 
became fresh, and fine iron ore was washed down, 
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and settled in the lakes. When the water after- 
wards disappeared, the soil at the bottom formed 
Old Eed Sandstone, such as you may now find 
across the centre of Scotland. Spain was then an 
island — as it would be now, if it were to sink 600 
feet. As for France, only what is now the central 
part then stood out above the waters. In time the 
shallower waters filled up, and became marshes ; 
plants grew and withered year after year; and, 
when the land next sank, and mud spread over 
it, these plant remains were pressed together, and 
afterwards formed coal. 

Up again — but still very slowly — came portions 
of land. This time, those parts of the sea, which 
were cut off and formed into lakes, were more shut 
in. No rivers could run out of them, and so they 
remained salt lakes, like the Caspian Sea. As the 
waters dried up in these lakes, the salt sank to the 
bottom; and thus the salt beds of Cheshire and 
Austria were formed. From most of this crump- 
ling up of the earth's crust, Eussia escaped. It 
remained spread out, smooth and level, much as it 
is now. 

Then there was another great sinking; even 
the Alps and the greater part of Spain at last went 
under water. On the bottom of this sea, lime and 
sand settled down ; and, when next the land rose 
above water, limestone and sandstone had over- 
spread the rocks formed before. 

Down again under water, but not so deeply, 
went nearly the whole of the continent. MiUions 
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of tiny beings lived in the waters ; and, as they 
died, their chalky shells dropped to the bottom. 
When this land rose again above water, there were 
the chalk hills, such as are found in the 'south of 
England and north of France. More shrivelling and 
twisting formed the Alps, Pyrenees, Carpathians 
and Caucasus mountains. 

But not only land and water were thus altering; 
the climate also changed. At one time, nearly 
all Europe had a hot chmate, like that now found 
near the Equator. How do we know this ? Be- 
cause in the rocks men have found traces of 
plants, such as can only grow in a hot climate. 
At another time, the climate was so cold, that 
Europe was covered with ice, as far south as the 
Alps. When the climate became a little milder, 
some of the ice melted, but great glaciers were left 
on the hills. As they slipped down, they scooped 
out great hollows, which now form valleys, such 
as you see in Switzerland and Norway. 

*By all these wonderful changes, and by many 
others, the Earth was made fit for man to dwell 
in. 
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LESSON 2 
THE SHAPE OF EUEOPE* 

We have seen that the surface of Europe 
went through great changes, before it settled into 
its present shape. The same thing took place all 
over the world. Thus, at one period, Africa was 
joined to southern Europe, and the British Islands 
were part of the Continent. When we ssiy joined, 
we mean joined above the sea; for, of course, 
they are connected now, by the land under the 
sea. Europe and Asia are still really one great 
continent ; and Europe is a peninsula of Asia, 
forming the north-western corner of it. 

In Lesson 1, we said that portions of land 
arose, and shut off parts of the sea, making great 
salt lakes like the Caspian Sea. The Black Sea 
was one ; the Sea of Marmora was another. Three 
such lakes lay in , the hollows now filled by 
the Mediterranean Sea. One was east of Sicily, 
another west of Sardinia, while a third was in the 
centre between these two. Perhaps these three 
were joined at one time by narrow straits; just 
as the Black Sea, the Sea of Marmora, and the 
Mediterranean are now connected by the Bosphorus 
and the Dardanelles. 

On the west of Europe we now have inland seas, 
somewhat like those on the south, of which we have 
been speaking. Near the Atlantic, and joined to it, 
is the North Sea. It is not quite so much shut in as 

* For map, see p. 186. 
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the Mediterranean, but it has land on the east and 
west ; and, on the south, there is only the narrow 
opening of the Strait of Dover. Further east is the 
Baltic Sea, piercing far inland, just as the Black Sea 
does. Between the North Sea and the Baltic are 
the channels called the Skager Back and the Cat- 
tegat. These remind us of the Sea of Marmora, 
which also lies between two larger seas. The Gulf of 
Finland, running further inland, may be compared 
with the Sea of Azov. 

But, in some ways, these western seas are 
different from those in the south. They are not 
nearly so deep, and their waters are not so salt. 
For these and other reasons the Baltic Sea freezes 
readily ; so that many of its ports are blocked 
with ice, for three or four months of the year ; 
while the Black Sea and the Mediterranean are 
always open. Another fact shows that these are 
inland seas. In the Black Sea, the Mediterranean, 
and the Baltic, there is Uttle or no tide, such as 
we find in the open ocean. 

You may wonder why the Baltic is less salt 
than the Mediterranean. A little thought will 
help you to see the reason. The hot climate of 
the Mediterranean dries up the water quickly, 
leaving the salt behind; and less fresh water is 
poured in by rivers. 

To the people of Europe, these seas, stretching 
far inland, are of great use. Corn is carried from 
the Black Sea to western Europe ; and the minerals 
and manufactures of Great Britain are sent in 
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return. Timber from the Baltic, and fish from the 
north-western seas, are taken to southern Europe ; 
which returns wine and fruits. Moreover, by- 
visiting one another, nations learn to make im- 
provement. We may truly say that the broken 
coast-line is one cause of the greatness of European 
nations. 

Med-i-tep-pa'-ne-an pen-in -su-Ia eom-par'-ed plere'-infir 

man-u-faet'-ures con-neet'-ed Sap-dln'-i-a Ska-srep 

Im-ppove'-ment Bos'-phor-us Mar'-moF-a Slc'-l-ly 

Dap-dan-elles' Catte'-srat Eu-po-pe'-an A-zov' 



LESSON 3 
CLIMATE 

In Lesson 2, we saw that European nations 
owe their greatness largely to the broken coast- 
line. Another cause is to be found in the mildness 
of the cUmate. In a hot climate, people do not 
like to work hard ; and very little labour is needed 
to provide food, clothing, and shelter. Again, in 
a very cold climate, all man's efforts are scarcely 
enough to keep him alive. A mild climate gives 
a fair return for labour, and yet it forces men to 
work, in a way which is good for them. Except 
in the far north, the whole of Europe lies within 
the temperate zone. 

But, besides this, Europe is a peninsula, and 
this fact has a great effect upon the climate ; for 
the sea makes a climate milder, warming it in 
winter and cooling it in summer. The figures at 
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the bottom of this page ^ show, that those parts of 
Europe near the Atlantic Ocean enjoy a very even 
climate. The further inland you go — though it 
may be in the same latitude — the greater are the 
heat and cold. 

But the sea would make little difference to the 
climate of a country, unless the sea breezes blew 
over the land. Now it so happens, that, in Europe, 
winds blow from the south-west more frequently 
than from other directions ; just as if they wished 
the Atlantic Ocean to do as much good as possible. 
And even this is not all; for, across the North 
Atlantic, flows a current of warm water, called the 
Gulf Stream, It is so called, because it comes from 
the hot Gulf of Mexico. It runs to the north-east, 
and spreads out round the British Islands, and 
along the shores of Norway and Iceland. Owing 
to all these causes, the month of January is as 
warm on the north-western coast of Norway, as it 
is in Bukarest in Eoumania. And yet Bukarest 
is 26°, or 1,800 miles, nearer the Equator. 

^ The following places are almost in the same latitude. It 
will be seen that there is not much difference in the average 
temperature for the year. But the cold in January, and the heat 
in July, are much greater as you go eastwards. The difference 
between summer and winter is shown in the last column. 



London (England) . 
Berlin (Germany) 
Warsaw (WestBussia) 
Saratov (East Bussia) 



Year 



49-7° P. 
48-4° 
44-9*» 
41-7® 



January 



36-9° F. 

24-1° 
13-6° 



July 



62-6° F. 
66-2<» 
65-5^ 
71-P 



Difference of 

Summer and 

Winter 



23-7** F. 
34-9** ' 

41-4« 
67-6« 
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But, when we consider climate, we think not 
only of heat and cold, but also of the amount of 
rain which falls. Now what is needed to produce 
rain ? Chiefly these three things. First, a large 
body of water ^ from which moisture is evaporated. 
Second, icinds, to carry the vapour over the land. 
Third, a cooling of the air, to turn the vapour into 
rain. 

Now the Atlantic Ocean supplies the first 
need. The south-west winds already mentioned 
serve for the second. In the third place, the air 
will be cooled, when it meets with mountains ; for 
then it is forced higher up ; and, as you know, the 
higher air is colder than that nearer the earth. 

Suppose that all the mountains of Europe ran 
north and south. What would happen? The 
west winds, with their warm, moist air, would be 
blocked, forced up, and cooled ; and rain would 
fall. But the land on the east side of the moun- 
tains would get very little rain. This is exactly 
what does happen, near the Carpathian Mountains, 
the mountains of Norway and of Great Britain. 
Thus in Skye, on the west of the Grampian Moun- 
tains, the rainfall is 103 inches each year ; but at 
Aberdeen, just across the Grampians, it is only 
30. Again, at Bergen, on the west coast of Nor- 
way, it is 90 ; while at Christiania, on the east side 
of the mountains, it is 22. 

Fortunately, the greatest mountain chains of 
Europe run east and west ; and so the rain clouds 
travel far across the continent. But still, as a 
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rule, it is true, that, as you go to the east, and 
further from the Atlantic Ocean, the climate be- 
comes drier, as well as less mild. 

Chris-tl-a'-nl-a Bu'-kap-est av'-ep-age Mex'-l-eo 

fop'-tu-nate-ly Gpam'-pl-an . Bepfir'-en moist'-upe 

Rou-ma'-ni-a Ab-ep-deen' eol'-umn Skye 

di-pee'-tlons lat'-l-tude eup'-pent zone 

e-vap'-o]P-a-ted dl-poc'-tions 



LESSON 4 
VEGETATION 

If you understand what has been said about the 
shape and climate o£ Europe, you may almost 
guess the nature of the vegetation. 

Let us recall some facts, which will help us 
to find out the kind of plants, which grow in 
Europe. 

First, nearly the whole continent lies within 
the temperate zone. Second, both in summer and 
winter, the climate of Europe is milder in the west 
than in the east. Third, the rainfall becomes less, 
the further we travel to the east. Fourth, the coun- 
tries along the Mediterranean were once joined 
to Africa; and they are now divided from the rest 
of Europe, by the Pyrenees, Alps, and Balkans. 

Now the first fact reminds us, that the most 
southerly points in Spain and Greece are in 
36° N. lat. ; that is, they are 12^°— or about 860 . 
miles — outside the torrid zone. There are therefore 
no tropical plants in Europe. But is any part of 
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Europe in the frigid zone? Let us see. North 
Cape, in Norway, is in 71° N. lat. ; that is, it is 4 J° — 
or about 300 miles — within the frigid zone. But 
the second of our four facts reminds us, that the 
north of Norway enjoys a very mild climate. So, 
in reality, only the far north of Eussia has an 
arctic climate. 

We have, therefore, three divisions, very 
unequal in size — a very small northern one, a very 
large central one, and a southern one of moderate 
size. 

The northern division consists of low plains, 
called tundras. They slope slightly to the north, 
down to the shores of the Arctic Ocean. During 
the greater part of the year, they are covered with 
ice. In summer, they are turned into marshes, by 
the heat of the sun. Scarcely anything grows on 
them except moss, which serves as food for the 
reindeer. 

The southern division consists of the countries 
along the Mediterranean. The mountains, which 
shut them off from the north, help to make the 
climate warm in two ways. They shut off cold 
northerly winds ; and they cause the land in many 
places to slope to the south, so that it faces the 
sun. This is why south-eastern Spain and the 
Eiviera have such a warm cHmate. In this part 
of Europe may be found the myrtle, orange, olive, 
and even the palm. Many of the plants are ever- 
greens, and possess thick leaves, which hold plenty 
of water. This makes them able to live during 
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hot, dry weather. Similar plants grow on the 
northern coast of Africa, across the Mediterranean 
Sea. 

The large middle division has a more temperate 
climate. But here we must remember the great 
difference between east and west. For instance, in 
the steppes of south Eussia and the pusstas of 
Hungary, the climate is so dry, and the heat and 
cold are so great, that coarse grass and thistle- 
like plants, which grow in a dry soil, are almost 
the only kind to be found. 

In the rest of the central region grow those 
plants, which we know so well in our own country, 
and which are so useful to man. Different kinds 
of com, such as wheat, barley, oats, and rye ; 
forest trees, such as the oak, ash, birch, elm, 
and pine ; fruits, such as apples, pears, cherries, 
gooseberries, plums, and grapes; all these, and 
many more, make this part of Europe, in which we 
live, one of the best parts of the world for man to 
dwell in. 

ve-sre-ta'-tlon pe-ar-i-ty stepp'-es Arc'-tic 

un-e'-qual pein'-deep puss'-tas Balk'-ans 

Hun'-firap-y Ri-vi-ep'-a myp'-tle top'-pld 

tpop'-l-eal tun'-dpas pe'-srlon ft>i8r'-id 



LESSON 5 

TOWNS 

Why are towns built, and why do men build 
them in the places where we find them ? 

B 2 
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The answer to these questions is not a simple 
one. Yet we may understand at least some of the 
chief causes, which lead to the building of towns. 

In "^ olden times, when laws and government 
were not so good as they are now, men lived 
together for safety. A place was chosen, where 
a strong defence could be made in troublous times. 
It was perhaps for this reason, that Eome was 
built in such a hilly spot. 

Sometimes a king would make a certain town 
his capital, because it happened to be near the 
centre of his kingdom ; and, therefore, he could 
best govern his people from that place. There 
he would have his castle or palace, and his great 
men would also build their houses near. The law 
courts would be held in the same town. Employ- 
ment being thus given to numbers of people, a 
large town would grow up. Madrid, Berlin, 
Paris, all owe a great deal of their importance to 
this cause. 

But towns have also sprung up through other 
causes. You know that men can most easily get 
what they need, by working at different trades, 
and then exchanging the result of their labour. 
Thus some men till the ground; others make 
shoes ; a third lot build houses. By keeping to 
one kind of work, more is done in the end, and 
done much better. The shoemaker can give the 
shoes, which he does not need, in exchange for 
some corn, which his neighbour can spare; and 
so with other things. In this way all receive 
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benefit, and are much better off, than if they lived 
like Eobinson Crusoe — each one having to do 
everything for himself. 

Now men must have suitable places to which to 
bring their goods ; so that the things brought may 
be parcelled out, and sent to those who want 
them. This collecting and dividing of goods is 
what we mean by commerce. And it is just the 
business connected with commerce, which gives 
rise to commercial towns. 

What kind of a spot is suitable for a commercial 
town ? Well, first of all, there must be plenty of 
people not far off, or the goods would not be 
needed. Therefore a commercial town is usually 
to be found in a populous district. 

Next, it must be easily reached. In olden 
times, it would be found, where good roads led in 
different directions. Such a place was Milan, 
whence roads led from Italy to France, to 
Switzerland, and to Germany, Nowadays, rail- 
ways form our chief roads for carrying goods ; and 
a town like Vienna gains importance, because the 
railways from central and western Europe pass 
through it, to the south-eastern parts of the 
Continent. 

But many things are now brought from coun- 
tries across the sea. The sea and large rivers 
are really roads for ships. Such towns as Antwerp, 
Hamburg and Liverpool may be looked upon as 
places, whence the road leads to America and other 
parts of the world. 
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There is yet another class of towns, which we 
call manufacturing towns. These usually spring 
up near the spot, where some substance is found, 
which is needed for a certain manufacture. The 
most important of all ihese substances are coal 
and iron. These are needed in almost every kind 
of manufacture ; and yet it is very costly to carry 
them far. Cotton, wool, and such things can be 
carried to the coal and iron, much more easily than 
coal and iron can be carried to them. Chemnitz, 
in Germany, sometimes called the ' Saxon Manches- 
ter,' on account of its cotton and woollen manufac- 
tures, owes its existence to the coal-field near it. In 
90 years, it grew to twelve times its former size. 

Sometimes several of these causes are to be 
found, in the case of the same to*wn. For example, 
London is a great commercial city, as well as the 
capital of an empire. And, as for manufacturing 
towns, you will always find, that they have good 
means of transport by railroad or canal, by river 
or by sea. 
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When speaking in Lesson 5 about towns, we 
found it much less simple to explain matters 
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connected with men, than those connected with 
land or water. Therefore you will not be surprised 
to hear, that even very clever men are not able to 
explain to us clearly, how it has come about, that 
certain races of men live in the countries where 
we now find them. 

However, if we cannot know all, we may 
understand some of the most important facts. 

Well, then, we find that all the people of the 
earth appear to belong to one or other of three 
great kinds. These three kinds differ in several 
ways, of which we may mention one or two. 

First, there is the man with black skin and 
woolly hair. As you know, he is the negro, and 
his home is Africa. But Europeans are not of this 
kind ; so we need say no more about the negro. 

Secondly, there is the man with yellowish skin 
and straight hair. Such are the Chinese, and 
some other Asiatic peoples. But, again, very few 
of the Mongolian kind (as they are sometimes 
called) are to be found in Europe. The Turks, 
the Finns, the Magyars of Hungary, and the 
Samoyede tribes in north-east Eussia are the only 
Europeans who are Mongols. 

Thirdly, there is the man with the fair skin 
and wavy hair. He belongs to the Aryan family ; 
and nearly all the people of Europe are of this kind. 

The home of the Aryans seems to have been in 
central Asia ; and, as Europe is merely a peninsula 
of Asia, it was quite easy for them to pass west- 
ward into Europe. 
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Now you know what happens in an ordinary 
family. A man, perhaps, has several sons ; when 
they become men, they have families of their own. 
If they live some miles apart, their children know 
very little of their cousins. And so matters go on, 
until families do not know that they had the same 
forefathers. So it is with the European nations, 
nearly all of whom are Aryans. 

There are three chief groups of the Aryan 
family in Europe. The Teutons are to be found 
chiefly in the centre and north-west — in Germany, 
Scandinavia, Holland, and England. The Slavs 
are in the east ; that is to say, in Eussia and some 
of the Danubian countries. They were so named, 
because in olden times many of them were cap- 
tured by the Teutons, and made slaves; and in 
time the name slave became the name for all these 
people, even when they were not slaves. The 
people of southern Europe — of Spain, southern 
France, Italy, and Greece — form the third group. 
These are called Eomance or Latin nations; 
because Eome was once the most powerful State 
among them, and the people of Eome spoke the 
Latin language. 

Now each nation of Europe is difierent, in 
many ways, from every other one ; but you will 
see at once that there is greater difierence between 
some of them, than between others. For instance, 
the steady, plodding German differs greatly from 
the lively, excitable Frenchman, being more like 
the Swede or the Englishman. 
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When men belong to different groups, they 
seldom live peaceably together in one nation. 
The Emperor of Austria has, perhaps, the hardest 
task of any ruler in Europe, because his subjects 
belong to so many races. The north-west of his 
empire contains Germans, who are of course 
Teutons ; in the north-east and south are Slavs ; 
in the south-west, near Italy, many belong to the 
Latin race ; while the Magyars of Hungary are 
not even Aryans, as we have already said. 

As men mingle together more, and learn to 
know each other better, we hope that they will 
grow more alike, and less inclined to quarrel. 
Indeed, already, the large amount of business, 
which is now carried on between different nations, 
is causing men to dislike war more and more. 
And, if people will try to understand each other 
better, and will respect the rights and feehngs of 
others, we may hope that, before long, wars will 
entirely cease. 

People of Europe 
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LESSON 7 
MOUNTAINS: THEm ENEMIES 

Mont Blanc is the monarch of mountains ; 
They crowned him long ago, 
On a throne of rock, in a robe of clouds, 
"With a diadem of snow. 

You read in Lesson 1 how the earth's crust 
was formed, and how the mountains were raised. 
Now we have to speak of the forces which are 
always at work, attacking even the highest and 
hardest hills, and bringing them level with the 
plains. Wind and rain, frost and snow, heat and 
cold, rivers and glaciers — these are some of the 
enemies, which no mountain can for ever with- 
stand. For hundreds of years little diiFerence is 
seen ; but, in truth, the mountains are always 
changing ; surely, though it may be slowly. 

See what the wind and rain can do. 

* The violent storms, which break upon moun- 
tain districts, often cause very great floods. 
Hardly a year passes without great damage being 
done. Bridges are swept away, roads are buried 
under torrents of mud, and fields are covered with 
debris} 

*In September 1556, the town of Locarno, in 
Switzerland, was visited by a storm and flood. 
The day began by several shocks of earthquake, 
followed by a terrific gale from the south. Part 

^ Broken mass of stones, earth, &c. 
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of the old castle was blown down; the doors of 
the church were blown open, while the priest was 
at the altar, and everything within was over- 
turned. At midday the clouds were so thick, 
that it was almost as dark as night. A violent 
thunderstorm and torrents of rain followed, lasting 
from two till six o'clock in the evening. The 
rivulets all became torrents. The stream, flowing 
through the town, was so choked by uprooted 
trees and rocks, that its water flooded the streets, 
and almost buried them under mud and gravel. 
Such a sight as this gives a good idea of the work 
of streams, when greatly swollen; for all this 
debris must have been brought down from the 
mountains near. Many lives were lost, and a 
great deal of property was destroyed.' 

Glaciers also help to destroy mountains. They 
work their way down the hollows of the mountain 
side, grinding out deep valleys as they go. 

And then there are the avalanches \ These 
sometimes consist of solid masses of snow, which 
slip from their resting-place, and rush down the 
mountain side, filling the valleys, and burying all 
beneath them. They are less frequent, where 
forests and shrubs grow ; and many a Swiss village 
has suffered, because the forests have been cleared 
away. Sometimes, in winter, when the snow is 
freshly fallen, a high wind catches up the particles, 
and hurls them forward in a blinding shower, like 
dust. Everything in the path of the avalanche 
is soon deeply buried in the fine snow. At other 
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times, it is the land itself which slips. Frost has 
split the rocks, or rain working in has washed out 
the soft earth, till portions of land fall by their 
own weight, and roll thundering down the moun- 
tain side. 

*In September of the year 1806, the second 
fall of the mountain Eossberg took place, after a 
wet summer. It is underlaid by beds of clay, 
which are apt to give way, when water soaks 
through. The part, which fell, was about three 
miles long, and 350 yards wide, and 33 yards 
thick. In five minutes, one of the most fertile 
valleys in Switzerland was changed to a stony 
desert. Three whole villages, six churches, one 
hundred and twenty houses, two hundred stables, 
two hundred and twenty-five head of cattle, and 
much land were buried under the ruins of 
Eossberg. Four hundred and eighty-four persons 
lost their lives.' 
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LESSON 8 
MOUNTAINS: THEIE USES 

Who made thee parent of perpetual streams ? 

S. T. Coleridge. 

Are mountains, then, of no use? Are they 
merely objects which we admire in their grandeur, 
but fear for the destruction they cause ? 
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Far from it ; they serve many useful purposes. 
We will mention four. 

First, they help to produce rain ; second, they 
act as reservoirs ; third, they renew the surface of 
the earth ; fourth, they shut out winds. 

We know that rain is often caused when moist 
air is cooled. 

Now the mountains may cool the air; and 
they do this in several ways. The upper parts 
are usually covered with snow and ice ; these of 
themselves will cool any warm air, which meets 
them. Again, suppose a warm wind is blowing 
along, near the earth's surface. When it meets a 
mountain slope, it is pushed up higher. 

As the air is colder at a greater height, the 
warm air becomes cooled, and so rain is formed. 
Then again, the air at a great height is pressed 
together less tightly, than near the level of the 
sea. Now if air, which has been pressed together 
tightly, is allowed to spread out more freely, it 
becomes cooler. So, when the pressed air is 
forced higher up the mountain-side, it expands and 
becomes colder ; and this alone will often cause rain. 

The mountains also act as reservoirs. 

A reservoir is a lake holding a quantity of 
water, which is let out little by little, as it is 
wanted. The lakes, which add so much to the 
beauty of mountain scenery, are merely hollows, in 
which the water has collected. This water is 
steadily carried off by rivers. When heavy rains 
occur, a great deal of the rain finds its way into 
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these lakes. The water rises a Uttle higher, and it 
is slowly carried oiF by the streams which run out 
of them. If all the rain were to flow at once down 
the mountain side, the lowlands would be flooded. 
The lakes store up the water, and let it out little 
by little, as reservoirs do. 

Snow and glaciers serve the same purpose ; and, 
, in one respect, they act even better than lakes. 
For, all through the winter, when the plains do not 
.0 need rain, the snow and glaciers on the mountains 
go on increasing. When summer comes, they 
melt, and the water helps to fill the rivers, just at 
the very time, when the rivers need it most. 

The mountains also renew the surface of the 
earth. 

The soil washed off* the mountain is spread out 
on the plain below. Sometimes it forms a new 
coating of fertile earth ; sometimes it fills up lakes 
or sea, and produces new land. 

The * black earth' of South Eussia— so famous 
for wheat-growing — was produced in this way. A 
large part of the fertile plain of Lombardy was 
thus made. The map on p. 216 shows that this 
plain was once an arm of the sea. 

Mountains also shut off winds. You can under- 
stand this at once ; but it is well to notice that the 
winds may be either cold or hot. Thus the Alps 
shut out cold winds from Italy, and warm winds 
from Germany. 

You will now understand the truth of the 
following description of the Alps. 
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' This mass of mountains, the great highlands 
of Europe, is therefore of the greatest import- 
ance. Kising in places to a height of more than 
15,000 feet above the sea, and covered for 
many thousand square miles with snow, it is the 
chief feeder of four of the principal rivers in 
Europe — the Po, the Ehone, the Ehine, and the 
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Danube. But for those barren fields of ice, these 
life-giving rivers would, every summer, dwindle 
down to paltry streams. Stand on some moun- 
tain height, and look down on the Lombardy 
plain, all one rich carpet of wheat and maize, of 
rice and vine. The life of those countless threads 
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of green and gold is fed from those icy peaks, 
which stand out against the northern sky. As it 
is with the Po, so it is with the Ehine and the 
Ehone, both of which leave the Alps as broad, 
swelling streams. So, too, with the Danube; 
which, although it does not rise in them, yet 
receives from the Inn and the Drave almost all 
the drainage of the eastern districts.' 

We ought, perhaps, to add, as one of the uses 
of mountains, that they afford health and pleasure 
to those who can visit them. So many people 
visit the Alps every year, that Switzerland has 
been well caUed * the playground of Europe.' 
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LESSON 9 
THE EHINE— GENEEAL VIEW 

How much has been written and spoken about 
the Ehine ! Although only half as long as the 
Danube, and draining an area only one quarter as 
large, yet it is full of interest. From its source, 
high up in the central Alps, to its mouth in the 
North Sea, it is a remarkable river. 

Visit its upper course in Switzerland. There 
it descends rapidly from the glacier near Mount 
St. Gothard, where it rises amidst some of the 
grandest scenery in Europe. 

c 2 
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Sail along the middle portion in Germany. 
You pass through valleys sometimes narrow, some- 
times wider, through scenery still beautiful, though 
less grand than that in* Switzerland. Hills covered 
with vineyards rise on each side ; and the highest 
points are crowned with castles, which have seen 
many a hard fight. This is the land of song and 
story, for which ' Father Ehine ' is so famous. 

After leaving Cologne, the lower Ehine runs 
through a manufacturing district of Germany ; a 
district of coal and iron, of cotton and woollen 
goods. It then finds its way to the North Sea 
through the plains of Holland, where everything 
appears so quaint — at least to English eyes. Here 
the industrious Dutchmen have raised banks, to 
keep the river from overflowing ; and as, little by 
little, the bed is filled up and the waters rise, so 
higher and higher have the banks been raised. 
Thus, as you sail along, you no longer look up at 
the hills above, but down on the plains beneath 
you. 

The Ehine owes its importance to several 
causes. The countries in its basin are important 
ones ; by its means a great amount of trade is 
carried on ; the scenery through which it passes is 
much admired ; and lastly, many interesting events 
have taken place either upon or near its banks. 

In describing the Ehine, it is best to divide our 
subject into three parts — the upper, the middle, 
and the lower Ehine. 

The first portion of the river is in or near 
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Switzerland, and ends soon after turning north 
and passing the town of BSle ; the second portion 
ends near Cologne ; the third extends from 
Cologne to the sea. 

The upper Ehine flows through a district of 
mountains : the middle Ehine through a district of 
hills and valleys ; and the lower Ehine through a 
district of plains. 

Again, we might describe the upper Ehine as 
being Swiss and German; the middle Ehine as 
wholly German ; the lower Ehine as German and 
Dutch. 

We may notice also that the lower Ehine is 
navigable for large ships ; indeed, steamers run 
direct from London to Cologne. The middle 
Ehine is navigable for smaller boats all the way to 
B&le. Most of the upper Ehine is not navigable, 
except for very small boats. 

The Alps form the southern watershed of the 
Ehine basin, and give the river its northward 
direction. The middle course passes through the 
valley, which lies between the Vosges mountains 
on the west, and the Black Forest table-lands on 
the east. The lower Ehine flows through the 
western part of the wide-spreading central plain 
of Europe. 
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LESSON 10 
THE UPPEE EHINE 

Near the centre of the Alps, in the middle of 
Switzerland, Mt. St. Gothard rises to a height of 
10,000 feet. Across one portion of it winds a road 
forming the Pass of St. Gothard. By this pass, 
which mounts to a height of 7,000 feet, people 
may travel between northern and southern Switzer- 
land. Since the year 1882, however, another road 
has been formed. A railway cUmbs up the moun- 
tain until it is 3,700 feet above the sea — just about 
the height of Snowdon. It then disappears, swal- 
lowed up by the mountain, through which it passes 
by a tunnel 9 J miles long, and which took about 
that number of years to make. 

The glaciers in the hollows, and the melting 
snows above, give rise to many streams. Some run 
southwards to meet the Po in Italy, others join 
the Ehone, which flows to the south-west, and 
then to the south through Prance. The waters of 
others, again, are carried oiF by the Ehine to the 
north-east. Further to the east, and close to the 
Ehine streams, various rivers find their way into 
the Danube. Down the north-western slopes of 
the mountains, other streams rush headlong to join 
the Ehine, as it flows from Lake Constance to 
Bale. 

Eushing, singing, jumping, winding, down 
and down, onward go these streams, joining to- 
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gether, growing ever wider and deeper. Now they 
pass through thick woods, now between high 
banks ; and, as you pass over the wooden bridge 
from one bank to 'the other, you fancy it trembles 
from the violence of the waters down below. 
Presently a village is passed, with its houses dotted 
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about the hill sides, or clustered together like eggs 
in a bird's nest. 

Now and again, the tumbling, foaming stream 
is taken captive for a short space, and put into 
harness, and made to drive a mill-wheel. But it 
soon regains its freedom, and races onward towards 
the sea. 
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Somewhat in this waj'^ the Ehine is formed, its 
sources being 7,500 feet up the mountains. Eighty 
miles distant is Lake Constance, and, before the 
Ehine enters the lake, it has descended 6,000 feet, 
most of the descent being made in the first thirty 
miles. 

Standing near the town of Constance, and 
looking out over the green and blue waters of the 
lake (which is as large as the Isle of Man), you 
might almost fancy yourself at the sea-side. The 
harbour, the pier, the lighthouse, the steamboats — 
all are there. 

Constance is said to take its name from the first 
Christian emperor, Constantine the Great. The 
old cathedral and religious houses might teU many 
a story, if they could speak. The many old 
castles in the neighbourhood also speak plainly of 
the troublous times through which this beautiful 
country has passed. 

Prom Constance, the Ehine runs west for 90 
miles to B&le, between mountains and hills forniing 
most beautiful scenery. There are many remains 
of old abbeys and religious houses. One of them, 
it is said, was founded by an Irish monk, who was 
the first to preach Christianity here. Castles and 
caves abound, and connected with them are many 
old-world stories. 

Nowadays the people are occupied on the 
hills, tending their cattle, or in the towns, manu- 
facturing cotton goods and other articles. 

The river flows swiftly along, until it makes a 
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drop of 70 feet, forming the well-known Falls of 
the Ehine — the largest (though not the highest) in 
Europe. Year after year, century after century, 
always changing, yet ever the same, the waters 
thunder down, with a roar which can be heard 
four or five miles away. A little further down, you 
see the river struggling, foaming, dashing, fighting 
its way onward between great granite rocks, which 
seem to be trying to hold it back. 

Before reaching Bale, the Ehine is joined by 
the Aar, which, with its tributaries, brings down 
all the waters of northern Switzerland, which have 
not already found their way into the Ehine. 
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THE MIDDLE AND LOWEE EHINE 

The middle Ehine runs through valleys some- 
times wider, sometimes so narrow, that the road 
along the side of the river must tunnel its way 
through the rocks. The hills are clothed with 
vineyards, and crowned with castles ; and almost 
every place has its own story. 

Now we begin to meet with large towns, made 
important by trade and manufactures. They are 
also interesting on account of their old buildings, 
their history, and the great men formerly connected 
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with them. Most of them are strongly fortified, 
having shared in many a war, since the days of 
the Eomans. 

At Strassburg, you may visit the famous 
cathedral, with its fine towers, beautiful windows 
and pulpit, and wonderful clock. At Mannheim, 
Gutenberg the printer is said to have been born ; 
and not far off— at Stuttgart, on the Neckar — there 
is a large book trade at the present time. 

At the junction of the Main and Ehine is 
Mainz, with quays stretching for four miles along 
the river. Opposite is Wiesbaden, famous for its 
mineral springs, which attract many visitors in 
search of health. Frankfurt owes its present im- 
portance to its position. Eailways run to it from 
all directions, and it is therefore the centre of 
much business. 

Metz is near the border of France, and 
therefore it is strongly fortified. It has a fine 
cathedral with a beautiful spire. Treves receives 
its name from the tribe who lived here 2,000 years 
ago, and fought against the Eomans in the time 
of JuUus Caesar. It has many remains of Eoman 
times ; it is said that the stone piers of the bridge, 
which crosses the Moselle, are the same that the 
Eomans built. Outside the town are the ruins of 
an amphitheatre, which held 30,000 people. The 
town stands in the midst of vineyards, planted in 
the red sandstone soil, and its cathedral has been 
famous for ages. Coblenz — as everyone knows — 
means confluence ; and it stands where the Moselle 
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and the Ehine fiow together. It has a large 
trade in wine, corn, and other articles. Great 
quantities of champagne are bottled at Coblenz, 
and another kind of wine is named after the 
Moselle. 

We have already said that the Ehine is cele- 
brated in song and story. Germany, indeed, is 
famous as the native land of some of the greatest 
musicians, who have ever lived. Among these, 
none is greater than Beethoven, whose statue stands 
near the cathedral at Bonn. Schumann, another 
great musician, lies buried in the same town. 
Twenty miles below Bonn, we reach Cologne, 
which reminds most boys and girls of ' Eau de 
Cologne.' You have perhaps seen pictures of 
the wonderful cathedral and the bridge of boats. 
Cologne is one of the largest towns in Germany. 
It is very strongly fortified ; and we see the reason 
for this, when we notice that Cologne is actually 
nearer to Paris than to Berlin, and when we re- 
member the wars that have taken place between 
France and Germany. A full account of the 
cathedral and its history would aloiie fill a large 
book. The picture will give you some idea of its 
size. We have already said that large steamers 
sail from London to Cologne ; you will therefore 
not wonder, that it is a busy commercial town. 

From Cologne to the North Sea, the Ehine 
flows through two districts, which differ much 
from each other. The first part (the German por- 
tion) passes through a district of coal and iron. 
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We therefore find here many large towns, with, 
manufactures, chiefly of iron, cotton, woollen, and 
silk goods. These towns are joined by many Unes 
of railway ; and the whole district is very much 
like the manufacturing parts of Yorkshire and 
Lancashire. 

The Dutch portion of the Ehine flows through 
an agricultural district; and here there are few 
large towns. The river reaches the sea by several 
branches. On one of the mouths of the delta stands 
Eotterdam, an important seaport town, which 
carries on a large trade with Great Britain. 
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LESSON 12 
BODMANN: A EHINE LEGEND 

On the northern side of Lake Constance, 
among hills and valleys, where cattle feed and 
the vine grows, perched high on a hill, stands the 
castle of Bodraann. For thirteen hundred years a 
castle has stood there, though not the present one ; 
and you shall hear how one castle was destroyed, 
and how the race of the lords of Bodmann was 
nearly destroyed at the same time. 

Go into the castle, and ask to see the copper 
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caldron, which plays an important part in my 
story. 

Many years ago, there dwelt in the castle a 
certain Count Eudolph. He seemed to have every- 
thing which could make him happy. He had an 
amiable wife, and a little son just beginning to 
run alone. He had a fine castle, and a vineyard 
so good, that it was called the Royal vineyard, on 
account of the excellent wine it produced. 

Sometimes, it is true, a few of the grapes were 
stolen ; for the little mist-goblins, who lived near 
the lake, would roll up on their backs a great 
cloud of fog : and, while they could not be seen, 
they would pinch off some of the grapes, to make 
for themselves a little of this wine, of which they 
were so fond. But, after all, they could not do 
much harm ; for as soon as the fogs appeared, 
all the bells of the castle were set a-clanging, and 
this frightened away the mist-goblins. 

So, as I said, Count Eudolph ought to have 
been happy. But he was not. Some of his friends 
were going to Palestine to fight in the Crusades ; 
and Count Eudolph also thirsted for fighting and 
fame. So he, too, left his home and wife and child, 
and went to the East. There he stayed for several 
years, thinking little about the very business which 
should have been his first care ; and, meanwhile, 
the Lady Udalreich, who had heard no news of her 
husband for so long, gave him up for lost. 

One evening, when the Count was resting alone 
in the shade of a tree, his thoughts turned to his 
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home and family ; for Count Eudolph was not 
really an unkind man, — he had only done what 
was then very common, and what was thought very 
praiseworthy. He was thinking whether, after 
all, he had not done enough fighting, undergone 
enough toil, received enoi^gh wounds and scars. 

As these thoughts passed through his mind, he 
was startled by a voice, saying, 'Yes, Count 
Eudolph, I think you would be better at home. 
Out of sight, out of mind, you know.' 

Looking round, he saw a little grey-bearded 
man, only a few inches high. 

' Who are you ? ' said the Count. 

' I am one of the mist-gobUns from Bodmann,' 
said he ; ' will you taste a little of the wine from 
your own Eoyal vineyard ? I have only a little ; 
for, since they took to making such a din with 
those bells, we have not had much chance of getting 
any grapes.' 

The Count drank, and felt himself cheered; 
he had not tasted such wine since he left home. 

* Yes,' continued the goblin, ' it strikes me, you 
would be better at home ; for, if you are not there 
by to-morrow morning, you will be too late ; the 
Lady Udalreich will have another husband.' 

' Why did you not tell me this before ? ' said 
the Count. 'You know that I am 2,000 miles 
from home, and it will take me many weeks to 
return.' For, you see, those were not the days of 
railroads and steamboats ; nor even of telegraphs 
and post-offices. 
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' It is not too late, if you will do as I tell you,' 
said the goblin. Whereupon he led the Count 
through a cave into a beautiful hall, lighted in 
some wonderful way. The goblin clapped his 
hands, and a number of others like himself 
appeared. , 

' Which of you can travel the fastest ? ' he 
asked. 

' I am quick as the arrow from a bow,' said 
one. 

' Not quick enough,' said the goblin. 

' I can run as fast as the wind,' said another. 

' Not quick enough,' repeated the goblin. 

Then said a third, 'I am as swift as the 
thoughts of a man.' 

' You will do,' replied the goblin. ' Take care 
of Count Eudolph, and land him safely near his 
own castle in the morning. And, Count Eudolph,' 
added he, ' I hope in future you will not grudge 
us the few grapes, which we desire.' The Count 
readily promised this ; and, sure enough, when he 
next awoke, he was lying in his own Eoyal vine- 
yard of Bodmann. 

' What are the bells ringing for ? ' said he to a 
man whom he met. ' There are no mist-goblins out 
to-day.' 

' Do you not know ? ' said the man. ' Our 
Lady Udalreich is to be married to-day ; and we 
are all glad, for that good-for-nothing man, who 
was her husband, left her long ago, and was killed 
in the wars.' 
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^Well, I am still in time to prevent that/ 
thought the Count. But, when he found the 
Lady Udalreich, she would not believe that he was 
her long-lost husband, and she carried out her 
new marriage ; while Count Eudolph was turned 
out of the castle, and forbidden to return to it. 

But punishment soon overtook the Lady and 
her new husband. That very night, in a fierce 
storm, the lightning struck the castle ; and, out of 
all the persons in it, only one was saved. That one 
was the Count's young son, who was placed in a 
copper caldron by his nurse, and thrown from a 
window. 

Then Count Eudolph and his young son took 
possession of their own, and lived there for many 
years. You may be sure he remembered his 
promise to the mist-goblins ; and from that time 
to this, the bells have not been rung during fogs. 
And yet the grapes appear to be none the worse ! 
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LESSON 13 
THE BErriSH ISLANDS (I.) 

This precious stone set in the silver sea. 

Shakespeare, King Bichard 11. 

We may notice at once three important facts 
about the position of the British Islands. First, 

d2 
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they are in the middle of the temperate zone ; 
next, they are on the west side of Europe ; lastly, 
they are separated from the rest of the continent 
by the sea. 

The first fact tells us that Britain enjoys a 
mild climate ; the best kind of climate for health 
and pleasure, and for producing the most useful 
kinds of food. 

Secondly, Britain is on the west side of 
Europe, and therefore in the Atlantic Ocean. Now 
we know that an ocean helps to make a climate 
mild. And so it is, that in Great Britain the 
summers are never very hot, nor the winters very 
cold. It is not often, either in summer or winter, 
that work is stopped by heat or cold. 

In the third place, Britain is separated from 
the continent, though it is not far from it. This 
is good for us in two ways. 

We are near enough to get all the good that 
comes from mixing and trading with other nations. 
At the same time, we do not need the large armies 
and great fortresses, which have to be kept up by 
nations, who can easily march into each other's 
dominions. The sea forms a natural defence ; and, 
as long as we have a strong navy, we need not fear 
invasion. Only Britain, among aU the nations in 
Europe, can say that no enemy has invaded the 
country for nearly 900 years. 

But even this is not all that the sea does for 
us. When people live near the sea, many of them 
become good sailors; and we know how much 
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Britain owes to the brave men, who sailed across the 
ocean, and discovered or conquered new lands, 
which now form part of the great British Empire. 
The coast-line, too, is so broken, that no part of 
the British Islands is very far from the sea. 

At one time, Britain must have been joined to 
Europe. Even now, Dover is only about twenty 
miles from France. The German Ocean is very 
shallow; probably it was formed by the sea 
breaking in, just as the Zuider Zee was, 700 years 
ago. 

The highest mountains lie nearer t6 the west 
side of Great Britain ; so that most of the large 
rivers run to the east, across plains gently sloping 
to the North Sea, The Severn starts eastward, 
but its course is turned by the high lands of the 
Wrekin and the Cotswold Hills; and it then 
reaches the sea on the west, by means of the long 
inlet called the Bristol Channel. The Highlands 
of Scotland are the most mountainous portion of 
the British Islands ; there the highest peaks are 
found. In Ireland, much of the high land lies 
near the coast; so that the centre is a kind of 
hollow plain. 

The west receives more rain than the east ; for 
the mountains stand in the way of clouds coming 
from the Atlantic Ocean. Thus Manchester has 
nearly twice as much rain as London ; and in the 
island of Skye, the rainfall is more than three 
times that at Aberdeen. 

Each division of the British Islands has a 
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beautiful lake district among the mountains, 
although the largest lake of all — Lough Neagh in 
Ireland — is not at all pretty. 

On the whole, though other countries may 
show more wonderful sights, perhaps none are 
more really beautiful, or more pleasant to live in, 
than the British Isles. 
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Productions 

A land of wheat and barley ; a land whose stones are iron, and 
out of whose hills thou mayest dig brass. — Deut. ^iii. 8, 9. 

A large portion of the surface of the British 
Islands is useful, either for growing crops, or for 
pasture. In the mountainous districts there is 
most waste land ; so that, while in England and 
Ireland more than three-quarters of the land 
can be used for farming, nearly one-half of 
Wales and three-quarters of Scotland remain 
uncultivated. In England and the lowlands of 
Scotland, wheat, barley and oats are grown, as 
well as green crops; the hilly and less fertile 
parts being given up to pasture. In Ireland and 
Wales, the people are chiefly engaged in farm 
work ; but very Kttle corn is grown, owing to the 
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mountains in Wales, and to the unsuitable climate 
of Ireland. 

Great Britain is also famous for her manu- 
factures, which have sprung up owing to several 
causes. First, there is plenty of coal and of 
iron ore. Next, these are found near together; 
and, as coal is needed to obtain iron from the ore, 
this is a great advantage. Moreover, other sub- 
stances, which are needed in the manufacture of 
iron, are found in the same districts. Such a sub- 
stance is limestone, which is mixed with iron ore, 
in order to smelt it. Most of the coalfields, too, 
are near seaports. To these seaports, ores from 
other countries can be brought, if required ; and 
from them, coal and iron goods can be exported. 

The coalfields of Northumberland and Durham 
are near the Tyne seaports, and not far from the 
district of Cleveland in north Yorkshire, which 
supplies plenty of grey iron ore. The Cumberland 
coalfield is near Whitehaven, while a little to the 
south, near Barrow-in-Furness, red iron ore is 
found. In the South Wales coalfield, there is iron 
ore ; though much is also now brought from 
Spain to the port of Cardiff*. In the Scotch 
district of the Forth and Clyde, the black iron ore 
is so mixed with coaly substance, that it needs 
but little fuel for smelting. In Ireland the case 
is different ; for, while iron ore is found in Antrim, 
the coal mines are in Kilkenny, some distance 
from the coast ; and, moreover, the coal is not of 
ry good quality. 
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Several causes have given rise to the cotton 
manufacture in Lancashire. First, of course, there 
is a supply of coal at hand. Secondly, Liverpool 
is well placed as a port for ships coming from 
America and other countries, where cotton is 
grown. Thirdly, the chmate is favourable; for 
the manufacture of cotton yarn needs a moist 
climate. The narrow shape of the north of England 
is also an advantage. Thus, much of the cotton 
manufactured in Lancashire is exported from Hull 
and other eastern ports, to the countries of Europe. 
At the same time, a great quantity of the woollen 
goods made in Yorkshire is exported from Liver- 
pool, to America and the Colonies. 

North StaflTordshire first became famous for 
the making of earthenware, because suitable clays 
were found there ; and now, owing to the near- 
ness of the coal, the manufacture is still carried 
on, though much of the better kind of material 
has to be brought from Devon, Cornwall, and 
other places. 

It may be interesting to notice two trades 
which do not depend so much upon coal. Paper- 
making and dyeing need pure air and water. 
Bearing this in mind, we imderstand why the 
former is carried on in small coimtry places, and 
the latter at Perth in Scotland. 
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LESSON 16 
AN ENGLISH GOUNTEY TOWN 

Manners Makyth Man. — (Wincheaterinotto.) 

What an interesting old city is Winchester, 
and how few people know it! The capital of 
Britons, Eomans, Saxons, Normans ; the favourite 
home of our kings and queens even till 1688 ; the 
rival of London for ages ; the Burial-place of 
mighty kings and bishops. 

The first Christian church in Britain is said to 
have been built at Winchester in 169 a.d. Here 
reigned Egbert, who made it the capital of all 
England. Here, probably, Alfred was born ; here 
he spent his youth, gaining wisdom that afterwards 
proved so great a blessing to his country ; and here 
he lies buried, having left behind him in his will 
the noble words, ' It is just that the English should 
for ever remain as free as their own thoughts.' 

William the Conqueror built himself a castle 
and palace here ; here his son Eufus was buried. 
Eichard the Lion-heart, after his return from captiv- 
ity, was again crowned at this royal city. Henry 
in. always bore the name ' Henry of Winchester,' in 
memory of his birthplace. Henry VI. often came 
hither, and he made Wykeham's college a model for 
his new one at Eton. Henry VHI. spent a week 
here with the Emperor Charles V. ; but he after- 
wards visited the city in another manner, when he 
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swept away its monasteries. A royal marriage 
should be a gay thing, but the marriage here of 
Mary to Philip of Spain awakes no joy in an 
English heart. Cromwell blew up the castle with 
gunpowder, and battered to pieces the bishop's 
palace and the walls of the city. He left his 
troopers to stable their horses in the cathedral, 
and to smash the monuments and stained-glass 
windows. 

As you approach the city, the cathedral strikes 
the eye, by its size and ancient appearance. The 
streets are quiet, and you feel that this capital of the 
olden time is left to muse over her past greatness. 
The streets are named after St. Swithun and St. 
Peter ; and the hills are those of St. Magdalen or 
St. Catherine. Narrow passages lead you into the 
ancient burial-ground, or past the doorways of old 
chapels. Between high, old walls, leading to quiet 
footpaths across the meadows near, you find those 
long hidden pathways, that are only to be found 
in our unchanged country towns. Now and again 
a solemn stroke on the great clock-bell of the 
cathedral gives you a sense of long-past ages. 
We sit down on St. Giles's Hill, while the church 
bells fill the air with their sound. The city lies at 
our feet in a fine open valley, and all around it rise 
bare, green downs. The red-brick houses with 
red-tiled roofs are mingled with fine masses of 
trees. In the centre of the town lies the cathedral ; 
at a short distance, Wykeham's college, looking 
ke another church, with its handsome tower and 
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noble east window; and, down the valley, the 
Hospital of St. Cross, nearly buried in the trees. 
The meadows between the town and St. Cross 
show themselves very pleasantly, with their 
winding streams, their trees and scattered cottages. 
Just below lie the ruins of Wolvesley Castle. To 
our left rises the swelling hill of St. Catherine, 
crowned with its beech and fir, and belted with 
the green mound of its Eoman or British camp. 

In Winchester is the school or college, built 
by William of Wykeham. He was a poor boy 
from the neighbouring town of Wickham, but was 
educated at the old grammar school, and after- 
wards became Bishop of Winchester. 

The school is built round two courts, with a 
tower over each gateway. In the second court is 
the chapel, with lofty roof, and large windows 
containing pictures of prophets, apostles, kings, 
and saints. At the corner, a flight of steps leads 
up to the dining-hall. Here we pass the lavatory, 
which was so placed, that all might wash before 
meals. 

The schoolroom is lofty, and 90 feet long by 
36 wide. At each end stands an old-fashioned 
chair, one for the headmaster, one for the second 
master. On the floor, instead of desks, there is 
here and there a square framework of oak raised 
on square posts, about a foot from the ground. 
This forms a seat, each scholar having on this 
frame his school box, which serves at once as a 
reading desk and a place for his books. In this 
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rough style, studied the scholars of Wykeham's 
tune. At one end of the schoolroom is written : 

AUT DISCE 
AUT DISCEDE 
MANET SORS TERTIA CiEDI 

which signifies : — 

EITHER LEARN 
OR DEPART 
THE THIRD CHOICE IS — TO BE FLOGGED 

Above the first line is a bishop's mitre, to show 
what may be the reward of learning. Over the 
second line are an inkhorn and a sword, signs of the 
lawyer's or soldier's life, to which the student may 
depart. Over the third line is a rod for punish- 
ment, made of four apple twigs bound on a handle. 
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LESSON 16 
HIGHLAND SPOET 

The antlered monarch of the waste 
Sprung from his heathery couch in haste. 

Scott's Lady of the Lake, 

Many gentlemen visit the Highlands every 
year for the purpose of sport. Some go for the 
fishing, as salmon abound in the rivers. Others 
go for the grouse shooting, which begins on 
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August 12. The grouse is a bird which hves on 
the moors and hills, where the sportsman with his 
dog wanders in search of it. 

But the most important sport in the highlands 
is deer-stalking. In the picture you will see a 
deer with horns. This is the male or stag, and it 
is the stag that sportsmen try to get. The finest 
deer are found in the county of Sutherland. At 
one time dogs were used; but nowadays the 
hunters try to get near enough to shoot the stags. 
It is very difiicult to approach close to them, and 
great care and long hard walks over the hills are 
often necessary before the hunter gets the chance 
of a shot. This manner of hunting the deer is 
called deer-stalking. The following is an account 
of a stag hunt. 

' We heard one evening that a large stag had 
been seen in the neighbourhood, so we arranged 
to attempt the stalk the next morning. In the 
morning we set forth from the front of the castle. 
And a lonely road it was, when once we had got 
away from the castle, and had entered the forest. 
All around was silence, for the sounds of the 
vaUey were soon left behind. Up and up we went 
— across voiceless wastes of peat-hag ^ and heather 
— into the silence of the hills. The higher we got, 
the wider and wider grew the great world be- 
neath us. 

' Mile after mile we walked, splashing through 
swampy hollows, and climbing up barren heights, 

* A ditch from which peat has heen dug out. 
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until, on the top of one of the ridges, we met one 
of the gillies. He told us that at some distance 
there were some stags. We now began to go more 
warily. First we went down the steep and rugged 
slopes, until we reached the glen below. Then we 
got into a winding channel, filled with peat water ; 
and that we followed for half a mile, sinking into 
the dark brown mud at every step. 

' For over an hour, not a word had been 
uttered. A death-like stillness filled the air ; not 
a bird chirped, not a leaf stirred. All of a sudden, 
into this hush and peace there sprang a terrible 
" Brah ! " Looking up, I beheld, on the sky-line 
above, a dark creature, with large and startled 
eyes and pricked-up ears. One moment the animal 
was gazing down upon us, the next it had vanished, 
without a rustle or patter of a hoof. We did not 
shoot, as it was a hind. 

' At length, towards noon, we reached the top 
of a ridge of hills. I now examined the ground 
carefully, through my telescope. After long 
searching, I noticed some stags lying down. They 
were so like the dun colour of the vallev, that we 
only knew them by the movement of their horns. 
The monarch of them, of a somewhat darker colour 
than the others, lay a little distance apart. Ofi* 
we went again, lying on our backs, and pushing 
ourselves feet first down the hillside. 

'In course of time we reached the bed of a 
stream ; where now, face down, we crawled slowly 
along, the water running in at our necks and 
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chests. As we got nearer and nearer, along the 
bed of the stream, we found the herd were slowly 
withdrawing over the ridge. Warily we crawled 
on again, and at last, just in front, there was a 
fine, graceful stag, with great wide branching 
horns. I put my rifle to my shoulder, and pulled 
the trigger ; but the dull, soft thud of the bullet 
on the slope beyond showed that I had missed. 

' The stag, alarmed by the report, and not seeing 
where his enemies lay hid, dashed forward, and 
came galloping directly down upon us. The next 
moment it had sprung right over us, and was 
making straight for the burn.^ Another of the 
hunters swung himself round — he took aim — he 
fired — and the stag was seen to go crashing down, 
right in the middle of the shallow stream. But 
again the gallant brute was on his legs. He 
struggled through the pool, and tried to climb the 
opposite bank ; and that was the end of him. All 
at once he dropped heavily on his knees, and then 
fell in a heap, stone-dead.' 

(Adapted from * Briseis,* by WilUam Blacky by hind per- 
mission of Messrs, Scumpson Low, Marston d Co,) 
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LESSON 17 

WITH THE FISHEES 

Most of the fish we eat comes out of the sea ; 
and, as the sea surrounds the British Isles, fishing 
towns and villages are found all round our coasts. 
Along the east coast of Scotland are numbers of such 
towns and villages. At one time, ships used to sail 
from Aberdeen, Peterhead, and Stonehaven, to the 
Arctic Ocean, to catch whales ; but this industry- 
has now almost died out. However, other kinds 
of fish are still caught, the principal being the her- 
ring, which you know as the herring, kipper, and 
bloater. 

Herring abound in the North Sea, and 
thousands of fishermen are employed in catching 
them. From May, when the season begins, until 
March of the following year, when the season ends, 
the fishermen are busy. They have carefully- 
watched the habits of the herring, so that they 
know where it is likely to be found. 

In May, hundreds of fishing-boats gather 
together at Stornoway in the Hebrides ; and then, 
as the season goes on, the fishing passes south- 
wards, through the North Sea. For about eight 
weeks, Stornoway is the head-quarters ; by July, 
Aberdeen has been reached ; in September, Grimsby 
becomes the centre ; in October, Yarmouth ; whilst 
during the depth of winter, the fishing-boats are 
round the Cornish coast. 
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The fishing is done during the night, and it is a 
very pretty sight when, on a summer evening, the 
fleet of boats sets off from the land, to spend the night 
miles away over the sea, fishing for the herrings. 
At times the fishermen are in great danger from 
storms, while other people are in a comfortable 
home, listening to the wind raging outside. 
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WICK HARBOUR IN THE FISHING SEASON 



At the harbour the buyers are waiting, and 
the various boatloads are quickly sold. The work 
of the fishermen is now done, and that of the 
women begins. Numbers of women and girls 
follow the fishing fleet from one town to another 
during the season, to clean and pack the herrings. 

Some of the fish are packed at once in ice, 
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and sent off to the towns, where they are sold as 
fresh herrings. Others, after being sorted and 
gutted, are packed in barrels; a layer of herrings, 
then a layer of salt, then another layer of herrings, 
and so on, until the barrel is full. Many of these 
barrels of salt fish are sent to Germany, Eussia, 
and the south of Europe. 

Some again are sent to the kippering rooms. 
Here women wash the fish quite clean from any 
salt, that may be upon them. The best are then 
picked out, slit down the back, and cleaned. 
Each herring is then placed on a hook fixed in a 
long rail, and sent to a room where there is a fire 
made of oak bark. The smoke from this fire is 
allowed to fill the room, and flow round the fish, 
with the result that, by the morning, the herrings 
are kippers. 

Others, which we call bloaters, ara salted for 
some hours, and dried slowly over a coke fire. 

Thus, you see, kippers and bloaters were once 
bright glittering herring, swimming with thousands 
of companions in the sea ; and many people have 
worked hard, before they appear on your table. 
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hab'-its flTlit'-ter-inflT 
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LESSON 18 
EDINBURGH 

A thing of beauty is a joy for ever : 
Its loveliness increases. — Keats. 

Although Other countries may show greater 
and more wonderful sights, perhaps no country is 
more beautiful than Scotland. The variety of its 
scenery is truly charming. Mountains and valleys, 
streams and lakes, seas and islands, straits and 
rocky promontories, all are there to attract and 
delight visitors from all parts. Its scenery, too, 
is made more interesting by the ancient castles 
and churches which are met with, and which 
often recall the stirring events of former — and 
less peaceful — days. We can quite understand 
why the favourite home of Queen Victoria was in 
the Highlands of Scotland. 

And the capital of Scotland is worthy of such 
a country. 

It is with good reason that Edinburgh has been 
called Uhe Modern Athens.' The hills, the sea 
not far distant, the fine buildings and monuments 
of white stone, all bear out the likeness. 

In the centre of the city, on a hill 437 feet 
high, is built the Castle. This spot was first 
chosen on account of the strength of its position ; 
for the rocky sides of the hill are so steep, that 
the Castle can be reached only * from the east. 
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High Street and Canongate slope down eastward 
from the Castle to the valley, where the Palace of 
Holyrood stands. This is the oldest part of the 
city. Although it is now inhabited by the poorer 
people, the houses are lofty and built of stone ; 
for in them once lived Scottish nobles and other 
men, whose names are famous in history. 

Early in the twelfth century, the Abbey of 
Holyrood was founded; only the ruins now 
remain. But the Palace of Holyrood, which is 
still in use, was built 400 years later, by James V., 
whose daughter, Mary, Queen of Scots, is so well 
known in the history of Scotland and England. 

Close to the palace, on the south side, Arthur's 
Seat rises to a height of over 800 feet. A splendid 
view of Edinburgh and the country around may 
be obtained from this hill. The city, with its 
palace and castle, its streets and gardens, its 
public buildings and monuments, lies below. 
Across the valley is Calton Hill, whence also may 
be had a fine view of the city. On Calton Hill, 
and near it, are a number of monuments, and at 
the highest point of it is the lofty Nelson Monu- 
ment. Towards the north, the streets of Leith 
run down to the shores of the Firth of Forth ; and 
beyond the Fof-th and the famous bridge spanning 
it, the Highland hills may be seen in the distance. 

Punning west from Calton Hill, back towards 
the Castle, is Princes Street. No finer street can 
be seen in any city of the world. But, among so 
much that is pleasing, few will forget to examine 
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the splendid memorial of Sir Walter Scott, whose 
books are read, wherever the English language 
is understood. 

North of Princes Street, the streets are laid 
out regularly ; and with their fine gardens and 
stately houses, they add very much to the appear- 
ance of the city. 

It is impossible to describe here the many 
fine buildings of Edinburgh — its university and 
schools, its churches, museums and monuments. 
The beauty and 'variety of the situation, the fine 
gardens, the noble houses and public buildings, 
and the history attached to them, all combine to 
make Edinburgh one of the finest and most inter- 
esting cities to be found anywhere in Europe. 
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LESSON 19 






THE BOGS 


OF lEELAND 



You have heard that most of the mountains of 
Ireland lie near the coast, and that a great part 
of the surface consists of plains. 

In many of these plains, and among the moun- 
tains, there are portions called bogs, which alto- 
gether cover one-seventh of the surface of the 
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country. The largest one of all is in the central 
part of Ireland, and is called the Bog of Allen. 

If you were walking over a bog, you would 
notice, here and there, ponds of dark-looking 
water, with black mud at the bottom ; while the 
rest of the country is covered with moss and heath 
of a dull brown colour. For miles, the ground is 
soft and marshy, and the few roads made through 
the bog shake beneath the weight of a cart or 
carriage passing along them. 

You notice very little life. Here and there 
is seen the hut of some man, who is working 
on the bog ; and you wonder how anyone can 
find work to do, in such a district. Yet these 
bogs are turned to some use, for the Irish 
people obtain fuel from them. Men cut out 
oblong blocks of the dark, clay-like substance 
of the bog. These blocks are very wet and 
heavy ; and so they are first put in rows to dry, 
hke bricks in a brickyard. When quite dry, the 
blocks are piled up in stacks, ready for carting 
away. The peat, as it is called, burns with a 
pleasant smell and a light blue smoke, quite 
different from the dirty black smoke of coal. It 
burns more quickly than coal, but it gives out a 
good heat, and leaves white ashes behind. With- 
out their peat, the people would be very badly off 
for fuel. The black bog supplies the best peat, as 
it is heavier and more solid. The red or brown 
bog, however, can be more easily drained; and, 
when this is done, the land can be cultivated. 
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Beneath the heath and moss on the surface, the 
bog often goes down to a depth of several feet. 
It is made of the remains of moss and plants, 
which have grown and decayed during thousands 
of years. 

During the long ages in which the bogs were 
forming, various things have, at different times, 
been buried in them. Trees have fallen, and have 
been slowly covered by the growing and decaying 
matter ; animals, such as deer, have perished in 
crossing ; and even bodies of human beings have 
been found in the bog. 

The curious thing, however, is that the bog 
seems to have the power of keeping some things 
from decay. When the peat- cutter at work in 
the bog finds any of these remains, the wood 
of the buried trees is sound and solid, and the 
bodies of animals look as if but lately killed ; 
although hundreds — perhaps thousands — of years 
have passed, since they fell dead on the moss. 

From the wood of these bog trees trinkets are 
made, and are sold to visitors. Perhaps you have 
seen walking-sticks, or snuff-boxes, or brooches, 
made of this bog oak. 

pep'-lsh-ed peat'-eut'-tep de-eay'-ed brooch'-es 

fU'-el trlnk'-ets bur'-ied bod-ies 
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LESSON 20 

DUBLIN 

The steamboat gradually nears the land, and 
the green shores become visible. You enter 
Dublin Bay, which narrows rapidly to the point 
where the Liffey flows into it, and where the town 
of Dublin stands. 

The bay is very pretty, and some people think 
it like that of Naples. The shores rise gently to 
the heights around; and the summits of the 
Wicklow Hills stand in the background to the 
south. Along the slopes are plantations, and cosy 
mansions peep out from among the trees. 

Now and then you see the white steam of a 
locomotive, drawing its train of carriages to one or 
other of the many beautiful spots on the edge of the 
bay. The white sails of pleasure yachts glitter in 
the sunhght, and both steamboats and sailing vessels 
pass up and down the bay. Your boat moves 
slowly up the river, and at length is moored 
alongside one of the fine quays, by which the river 
is bordered on both sides. 

You step on shore and look around for a con- 
veyance ; but no cab is in sight, so you hail an Irish 
jaunting-car. 

The picture shows you what this is like. The 
driver sits on the seat in front ; and, on each side, 
there is room for two other persons. When there 
is only one passenger, the driver sits • on one side 
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and the passenger on the other ; or, if there are three, 
then one passenger and the driver sit on one side, 
and the other two on the other side. You can 
easily see the reason for this. 

Now be careful, for the horse trots at a great 
pace. As you turn the street corners, you must 
hold on firmly, or you may be flung off. Eiding 
on the cars is a little trying to the nerves of 
strangers ; but, in a day or two, you will get used to 
it, and then you will enjoy a car ride, if the day be 
pleasant. If the weather is bad, you must do the 
best you can, for there is no covering to the car. 

As you pass along, you notice that your watch 
appears to be twenty-five minutes fast. It is really 
quite right, but it is set to Greenwich time, 
whereas, in Ireland, DubUn time is followed ; and 
this is twenty-five minutes later than that of 
Greenwich. 

Now we may look about the city. 

Dublin is a city of contrasts. Side by side with 
excellent thoroughfares, are poor and dirty streets. 
Few cities of its size have a greater number of fine 
buildings. In the middle of a large open square 
stands the Custom House — a most imposing pile. 
The Castle, the Eoyal Exchange, and Trinity 
College are also well worthy of notice. The river 
divides the city into two parts, which are joined 
by nine bridges. The O'Connell Bridge leads into 
Sackville Street, one of the finest streets in the 
British Islands. Two monuments have been set 
up in this street. One is in memory of O'Connell, 
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the great Irish patriot; the other in memory of 
Nelson, the great EngUsh sailor. 

There are several fine squares in the city. 
One, near the centre, called St. Stephen's Green, 
has been beautified with gardens, and is a favourite 
place with residents and visitors. Near the out- 
skirts is Phoenix Park, with its grassy plots, its 
beautiful trees, its winding walks and quiet nooks. 

Dublin is not a manufacturing town; but it 
has one of the largest breweries in Europe, from 
which beer is exported to all parts of the world. 

vls'-l-ble pat'-pl-ot Jaunt'-insr-cap brew'-er-les 

sum'-mits O'Con'-nell Green'-wlch vis'-i-tops 

Wlck'-low lo'-co-mo-tlve tho'-pough-fapes PhcB'-nlx 

plan-ta'-tions yaehts Im-pos'-lnfir nooks 

Tpin'-l-ty con-vey'-ance 
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FEANCE (I.) 

Surface 

To kinder skies, where gentler manners reign, 
I turn ; and France displays her bright domain. 

Goldsmith. 

From earliest times, there has been a close 
connection between France and Great Britain. 
Sometimes they have been friendly, often they have 
fought each other. Two thousand years ago, when 
Julius Csesar was conquering Gaul (as France was 
then called), the Britons helped their neighbours ; 
and this caused the Eoman general to invade 
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Britain. A thousand years later, William of 
Normandy defeated Harold, and became king of 
England. Three hundred years afterwards, Ed- 
ward III. of England, and, later 'still, Henry V. 
conquered the greater part of France. But the 
French soon regained their freedom, and the two 
countries have since been separate in government, 
as they are in nature. 

France, in position as in size, Ues between 
Spain and Germany. From Spain it is almost 
completely separated by the Pyrenees. No such 
barrier divides it from Germany ; and bad feelings 
and terrible wars have resulted from the struggle 
for the border provinces, which have belonged 
sometimes to France, sometimes to Germany. 

On the eastern side are the Alps, with the 
well-known Mont Blanc, rightly named white from 
its crown of constant snow. 

The south-eastern portion of France consists of 
a plateau, separated from the Alps by the narrow 
valley of the Ehone. From this plateau rise the 
heights of the Cevennes and the mountains of 
Auvergne. The Cevennes descend sharply to 
the Ehone valley, dividing it from the basins of 
the Garonne and the Loire. The mountains of 
Auvergne stretch more towards the centre of 
France. In this neighbourhood are many extinct 
volcanoes ; sulphur and alum are found, and warm 
springs occur. 

The rest of France consists of plains or low hills. 
In the south-west, between the Adour and the 

E. F 
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Garonne, are the low-lying Landes. They were 
marshy, unhealthy plains, in which the people 
moved about upon stilts. Great improvement has, 
however, been made, by careful drainage, by planting 
trees, and by making embankments ; so that now 
fertile fields and prosperous villages appear, where 
formerly all was desolate. 

The north-west coast is very much like that on 
the English side of the Channel ; no doubt the two 
were once joined together. The name, Brittany, 
reminds us of our own country ; and this province 
is hke Cornwall in several ways. The rocks and 
minerals, the people, the names of places, and even 
the ancient remains, are alike. Brittany, as well as 
England, has a Stonehenge ; it has a Finistere, which 
means LaruTs End; and both have a Mount St 
Michael — a small island joined to the mainland at 
low water. 

The Mediterranean district has a very warm 
climate. To the east of the Ehone is a bold coast, 
rising towards the Maritime Alps ; that is, the Sea 
Alps. West of the Ehone, the coast is low and 
marshy. 

Most of the rivers of France, like those of Spain, 
flow across the country to the west ; but, in each 
case, one large river enters the sea on the other 
side. The central rivers of each country — the 
Loire and the Tagus — are nearly the same size; 
for the Loire is about 600 miles long, only 50 miles 
longer than the Tagus. But the French rivers have 
pne great advantage over those of Spain. Flowing 
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for the most part across plains, they are largely 
navigable ; while the Spanish rivers, cutting their 
way down through the plateau, are of very little 
use for navigation. Moreover, the rainfall in 
France is greater, and therefore the rivers have 
more water in them. Indeed, the Loire is very 
subject to floods. 
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FEANCE (II.) 
Productions 

The soil of France is generally fertile. The 
climate is warmer than that of England, owing to 
the lower latitude. Many parts, however, which 
are distant from the sea, have cold winters and 
hot summers. There are also fewer wet days than 
in England. This is why France is so famous for 
the production of wine. The vine needs a suit- 
able soil, and also a hot summer to ripen the 
grapes ; yet it can withstand the cold of a severe 
winter. 

Wheat and other kinds of grain are grown. 
And yet two of the most important imports are 
wheat and wine ! The reason is not quite the 
same in both cases. Although much wheat is 

p 2 
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grown in the country itself, more is needed to 
supply the large population. Inferior kinds of 
wine are brought from Spain and Italy, to mix 
with the superior French wines, which are then 
largely exported. Much of the best wine is sent 
to England and other countries. 

Fruits are also grown, and some are exported 
to England. To this country also are sent butter, 
eggs, and poultry. Beetroot is grown, in order 
that sugar may be made from it. 

Minerals are not plentiful, and so coal is 
brought from Great Britain and Germany. For- 
tunately, however, the few coalfields are found in 
different parts of the country, and in places distant 
from the coast. One is in the north, and is really 
a part of the Belgian coalfield. Here, therefore, 
we find towns engaged in the manufacture of 
cotton and other goods. Of these Lille is the 
largest. In the east are two coalfields. One is 
about 50 miles to the north, and the other about 
50 miles to the south, of Lyons. Lyons is the 
third town of France in size, and is famous for 
its silk goods. 

Iron is chiefly worked in the north-eastern 
comer of France, the largest town in the district 
being Nancy. Iron ore is found elsewhere, but 
it is not much worked, owing chiefly to the ab- 
sence of coal. 

Good building stone is common, and the beau- 
tiful white Caen stone of Normandy is well known, 
even in England. 
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The French are for the most part brave, in- 
dustrious, thrifty, and prosperous. In the southern 
half of the country, they are related to the dark 
excitable nations of southern Europe ; but, in the 
north, they are more akin to the Teutonic peoples 
of central Europe. The French nation has pro- 
duced many men famous in peace and in war. Some 
have written clever books, or made great dis- 
coveries. Others have been great actors or 
musicians. Of late years, the population has 
scarcely increased at all; and, in this respect, 
France is unlike England and Germany. Perhaps 
it is partly owing to this, that the French are not 
very successful in colonising other parts of the 
world; for there is no need for men to seek a 
new home, when all can earn a comfortable living 
in their own country. 
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MY FIEST VISIT TO PAEIS 

Part I 

* Dulwich, June 2, 1900. 

' My dear Eobert, 

'I am going to spend a few 
days in Paris during this summer. Will you go 
with me ? As I have already been there several 
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PANORAMA OP THE CITY OP PABIS 

times, I can act as guide for you. If you agree to 
go, come and stay with me on the night of the 23rd 
inst., and we will set out early the next morning. 

' Yours sincerely, 

'Henry Young.' 

• Salisbury, June 3, 1900. 

' My dear Cousin, 

' Your letter came at the right 
moment, for I was just then wondering how I 
could best use my holidays. I should be de- 
lighted to visit Paris. I wiU certainly come. 
' Yours affectionately, 

'EOBERT KeNRICK.' 
[time -JUNE 24, 1900] 

Henry. Now we are ready. Which route shall 
we take to Paris ? We can go by Dover to Calais, 
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by Folkestone to Boulogne, or by Newhaven to 
Dieppe. The first route has the shortest sea passage, 
the last has the longest. The second has a longer 
sea passage than the first, but you avoid about 30 
kilometres ^ of railway between Calais and Boulogne. 

Robert Well, I am very likely to be sea-sick ; 
but I will venture on the passage from Folkestone 
to Boulogne. How long shall we be at sea ? 

H. Less than two hours. Let us look out 
our train then. Here is a Bradshaw. A train 
leaves Charing Cross Station at 10 a.m. ; we might- 
take that. We shall get to Folkestone at 11.40, 
and we shall reach Paris about 6 p.m. I have 
written to the hotel, where I stayed last year, and 
have secured two bedrooms. 

[The boat passes the pier, and is moored at 
the quay ; the passengers disembark. They 
descend the gangway and reach the ground.'] 

R. At last we are in France ! 

H. We must now go and look after our 
luggage. 

Customs Officer. Have you anything to declare, 
gentlemen ? 

H. No, sir. 

CO. Open your bags, if you please, that I 
may examine them. 

[He makes a chalk-mark on the bags aftei' 
examining them.] 
You may go, gentlemen. 

^ A kilometre is about J of a mile. Thirty kilometres therefore 
are about 18} miles. 
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R. Why did he look into our bags ? 

H, To see whether we were taking into the 
country any articles, on which we ought to pay 
duty. The same thing will be done in England, 
when we return. 

R. When does the train start for Paris ? 

H. At 2.13 P.M. What time is it now ? 

R. Half-past one by my watch. By the 
station clock it is twenty minutes to two. My 
watch is slow. 

n. No, Eobert; your watch is neither fast 
nor slow. You forget that the time varies in dif- 
ferent countries. It is always 12 o'clock when 
the sun is in the south. But, you know, the earth 
in its movement from west to east brings one 
place after another under the sun. Therefore, if 
one country is to the east of another, it will 
sooner reach 12 o'clock. So, when it is midday 
at Paris, it is only ten minutes to twelve at 
London. But, as we are staying for some time in 
France, we had better set our watches to Paris 
time. 

al-pead'-y kU'-o-metpes Folke'-stone Char -Insr Cross 

sin-eepeMy af-fec'-tion-ate-ly Bou-loffne' dis-em-bark' 

Cal'-ais route Di-eppe' ehalk 
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LESSON 24 

MY FIEST VISIT TO PAEIS 
Part II 

[At the hotel in Paris] 

H. I think that, for our first walk, we might 
follow the line of the great Boulevards. 

i?. I am quite willing; but what are Boule- 
vards ? 








^ ^ ^ 



BOULEVABD DE LA MADELEINE 



E. Well, I dare say you know that Paris has 
always been fortified. Now, as the city has grown 
larger, new walls have, from time to time, been 
built around it. The old walls were then puUed 
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down, and in their place were formed fine wide 
streets, usually planted with trees. These are 
the Boulevards, The word really means bulwarks ; 
but I must explain that other similar streets are 
also so called. [_T^^y ^^i oiit,'] 

R. Is this one of the Boulevards ? 

77. Yes ; it is named the Madeleine Boulevard, 
on account of this buildins^ at the corner. 




LA MADELEINE 



7?. What building is it ? It reminds me of a 
Greek temple. 

TT. Yes; it is built like a Greek temple. 
When first begun, it was meant for a church; 
but Napoleon I. ordered it to be built like a 
temple in honour of his soldiers. When it was 
finished. Napoleon was dead, and after all, the 
building became a church. 
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R, Are we going along the Boulevard de la 
Madeleine ? 

H. Yes, come along. This street on the 
right is the Avenue de I'Op^ra ; it leads to the 
Opera House— the largest and most beautiful in 
the world. 

R. I see this part of the Boulevard is called 
by the name of Montmartre. 

H. Yes ; and this street on the left bears the 
same name, which means ' Mount of the Martyrs.' 
It leads to one of the working-class districts of 
Paris, situated on a hill, where, it is said, St. Denis 
was martyred. St. Denis, you know, is the patron 
saint of France, just as St. George is of England. 
If we go along the Boulevard, we shall reach the 
Porte St. Denis ; that is, the Gate of St. Denis. One 
of the gates of old Paris used to stand there. Nowa- 
days there is no gate, but in its places is a triumphal 
arch. This was built by Louis XIV., the most 
powerful sovereign of his time. It was against this 
king, that our famous Duke of Marlborough fought. 

R. This is a fine open space in front of us, 
where all these streets meet. 

H. Yes ; it is called a Place, You will find 
many such in Paris ; but I will show you a finer 
one another time. Let us go down this turning, 
which bends off to the right. Do you see that 
open space in front ? It is the Place de la Bastille. 
I dare say you have heard of the Bastille, 

R, Was it not a prison at the time of the 
French Eevolution ? 
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H. Yes ; it really was an old castle, but was 
used as a prison ; and in the Eevolution of 1789, the 
people of Paris attacked it, and destroyed it, amid 
cries of ' Down with the Bastille ! ' 

R, Are we near the river ? I should like to 
see the Seine. 

U, We are quite close to it. There it is ! 
You see the river here divides into two channels. 




l'eglise (chubch) notbe-dame 



which meet again a httle further west. It thus 
forms an island, or rather I should say two 
islands ; and this is the oldest part of Paris. It is 
here that we shall find the cathedral of Notre- 
Dame; come a Httle further this way, and you 
will see its towers, but we must not stop to 
visit it now. As we go along, you will notice 
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what a large number of fine bridges stretch 
across the river. I think we have seen nearly- 
enough for the present, for you look tired. Do 
you think you will remember one-half of what you 
have seen ? 

R. I don't know. At any rate, I understand 
what is meant by a Boulevard and a Place ; 
and I think I shall remember the Madeleine and 
the Opera House ; and I am not likely to forget 
5^. Denis^ the patron saint of France. 

boule'-vards Na-po'-le-on St. Den'-is re-vo-lu'-tion 

Bas'-tllle op'-er-a tpi-um'-phal Seine 

Had'-e-lelne Hont-martre' mar'-tyr No'tx*e-Dame 
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MY FIEST VISIT TO PAEIS 

Paet III 

R. Where are we going to-day ? 

H. We will go direct to the Place de VEtoile. 
You remember that I promised to show you a fine 
Place. Well, here it is ! 

R, This is certainly very grand. That arch, I 
suppose, is an Arc de Triomphe. 

H. Yes ; it was built in honour of the French 
armies, and was begun in the time of Napoleon I., 
who won so many victories. 

R, What a large number of fine streets branch 
off here ! There are twelve of them. 
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H. Come along; I want to show you one of 
the gates of Paris, which we shall find at the end 
of this avenue. Now here we are, you see. If we 
pass through, we shall be outside Paris. You 
remember that a tax is paid on certain articles 
when brought into France. As I told you at 




ARC DE l'ETOILE 

{From Hamlin's 'History of Architecture') 

Boulogne, the same thing is done in England and 
other countries. But not only is there a tax on 
things imported from abroad, there is also a 
tax upon many articles brought into the large cities 
of France. This tax is called the octroi. At each 
entrance to the city, you will see the officers of 
the octroi examine all vehicles, before allowing 
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them to enter. The last time I was here, I saw 
them get up on to a cart filled with sand, and push 
long, iron-pointed sticks into the sand, in order to 
make sure, that nothing was hidden at the bottom 
of the cart. 

I think we might now take an omnibus. Here 
is one ; we will go outside, and we shall then have 
a good view. 




L* AVENUE DES CHAMPS-l^LTSEES 



R. What is the fare ? 

H. In nearly all the Paris omnibuses the fare 
is three sous (about three half-pence) on the out- 
side, and six sous inside. 

R. We are going back, I see, towards the Arc 
de Triomphe. 

H. Yes, we shall go straight on for some 
distance. This fine street is called the Avenue des 
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Champs Elysees — the Avenue of the Elysian Fields.^ 
If you know what is meant by the Elysian Fields, 
you will understand at once that the French are 
proud of this avenue. 

R. Here is another fine Place. 

H, Yes, the Place de la Concorde. 

R. Concorde means peace^ I suppose. 




LA PLACE DE LA CONCORDE 



H. Yes; and let us hope that it will in future 
be a place of peace, for that has not always been 
the case. Here Louis XVI. and Marie Antoinette, 
King and Queen of France; — as well as many 
other people — were beheaded. This is the Rue 

* The Elysian Fields were thought by the ancient Greeks to be 
a beautiful country, where, after death, the souls of good people 
enjoyed the greatest happiness. 
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deRivoK; rue is the French, word for 5frg^^. But 
what are you looking at ? 

B. I was looking at the fine shops on the left- 
hand side. The upper parts of the houses are on 
arches ; so that, when people are looking at the 
shops, they can walk along sheltered from sun or 
rain. 




LA RUE DE RIVOLI ET LE JARDIN DES TUILERIES 



//. Yes ; now look on the right. The gardens 
there belonged to the palace of the Tuileries^ which 
was destroyed in the riots of 1871. That also 
was not a time of concord. 

R. There is a large building at the end of the 
gardens. 

H. Ah, that is a famous place. It is a museum 
called the Louvre. It contains the finest collection 
of pictures and sculpture in the world. The 

E. G 
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name Louvre really means wolf. How do you 
think it got that name ? 

R. I don't know ; there are certainly no wolves 
about here. 

H, No, but there used to be. The Louvre was 
the name of an old hunting castle, which once 
stood in this place, in the midst of a forest inhabited 
by wolves. But look on the other side. That 
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is the Thedtre Franqais^ and behind it is the Palais 
Royal, The Palais Eoyal was built by the famous 
Cardinal Eichelieu, two hundred and fifty years 
ago. Now it is used for government offices. 

Here is the Hdtel de Ville^ — town hall, as we 
should say. The omnibus stops here. 

R, What a large number of fine buildings 
Paris has, to be sure ! 
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H, But you have not seen half of them 
yet. And then, remember, we might well spend 
a long time in a single building. However, 
we must leave that for another time, and, for 
the present, be content with seeing some of the 
principal streets and parks, and looking at the 
buildings from the outside. 

Now come this way, and let us sit down under 
the trees at one of these little tables, and drink a 
cup of coffee, while we chat about all we have 
seen. 
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LESSON 26 

GEEMANY, DENMAEK, HOLLAND, AND 
BELGIUM 

No country in Europe touches so many 
others as Germany. From German soil you may 
step into Eussia, Austria, Switzerland, France, 
Belgium, Holland, and Denmark. Sweden is only 
a few hours' sail across the Baltic, and Great 
Britain and Norway are not far off, across the 
North Sea. Even Italy is now quickly reached, 
by the tunnel railways through Switzerland. 

This central position is useful in some ways ; 
for, as Germany has become a manufacturing 

G 2 
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country, the neighbouring States have become 
her customers. On the other hand, a large army 
is needed, to keep the country safe against all 

enemies. 

Germany hes near the middle of the temperate 
zone, but the clunate is affected by three special 
circumstances— the inland position of the country, 
the height and the slope of the land. 

In the first place, Germany is a long way from 
the ocean. Therefore summer is hotter, and winter 
colder, than in our country. 

Secondly, the highest parts are found in the 
south of the country. Now, the greater the height, 
the cooler is the climate. The result is, that the 
south of Germany is often no warmer than the 

north. 

Thirdly, the country slopes down to the north. 
This makes the climate still more cold. If the 
slope were southward, the land would face the 
sun, and Germany would enjoy a warmer chmate. 

The 51st parallel (which is ahnost the latitude 
of London) divides Germany into two parts, 
almost equal in size, but unlike in many ways. 
The southern one is square-shaped ; the northern 
one extends from the west away to the east, for 
a distance of 700 miles. Again, the southern 
portion is full of mountain ranges and groups, of 
plateaus and valleys ; while the northern part is a 
plain, sloping down northwards to the sea. 

All Denmark and Holland and most of Belgium 
belong to the same plain as north Germany. This 
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great plain is not very fertile, and it does not con- 
tain minerals ; the population therefore is not 
great. The shores are low and sandy ; and, in 
many parts, it is with difficulty that the sea is kept 
back. The islands near the coast show how the 
sea has broken into the land in many places. 

In the south-west, the Ehine cuts its way 
between the Vosges and Black Forest Moun- 
tains. These rise to a height of 5,000 feet ; and, 
no doubt, they were once joined together. 
Further east, the southern boundary of Bavaria 
is formed by branches of the Alps, 8,000 feet 
high. 

Near the centre of Germany are the Hartz 
Mountains — parallel ranges, 4,000 feet high. They 
run north-west and south-east ; and as there are 
no other hills near, they stand just in the way of 
the moist south-west winds. The result is that 
much rain falls, and mists often hang over the tops 
of the hills. The dark forests below, and the 
liiists above, have given rise to many strange, wild 
stories. Perhaps you have heard of the ' Spectre 
of the Brocken ; ' it is, in fact, nothing more nor 
less than the mountain mists. 

Germany has always contained large forests. 
One reason for this is to be found in the nature 
of the soil, which keeps its moisture well. The 
Rhine district is famous for its vineyards ; and, on 
the plains, crops of wheat, oats, rye, and beetroot 
are grown. 

Next to Great Britain, Belgium and Germany 
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produce more coal and iron, than any other 
country in Europe. 

Liege is the chief town in the coal and iron 
district of south-east Belgium. The Ehine coal- 
field has already been mentioned. Here we find 
Essen, Solingen, and Elberfeld-Barmeii, famous for 
iron goods, cutlery, and cotton and woollen goods. 
We may compare these towns with Birmingham, 
Sheffield, and Leeds in England. 

The other great coalfield is in Saxony, north 
of the Erzgebirge. The name Erzgebirge means 
'Ore Mountains,' and refers to the silver, lead, 
tin and iron ores to be found in them. In this 
district we find Chemnitz, ' the Saxon Manchester.' 
Dresden, the capital, lies further east. 

Two important German seaports — Dantzig and 
Stettin — are on the Baltic; and two — Hamburg 
and Bremen — are on the North Sea. Each of 
these, also, is near the mouth of a river, and is 
thus well placed for trade. This is also the case 
with Amsterdam and Eotterdam in Holland; and 
Antwerp in Belgium. 

Denmark has an important seaport in its 
capital, Copenhagen. The name means 'Mer- 
chants' Haven ; ' and for hundreds of years it has 
had a large share in the trade of the Baltic. 

Many of the inland commercial towns are 
situated upon the Ehine or its tributaries, and 
were mentioned in Lesson 11. 

Of the capitals we need not here say much. 
Berlin, in Germany, is not only the capital, but it 
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1. Unter den Linden (Under the Limes) from Castle Bridge. 

2. Charlottenburg Palace. 

3. Beichstag House (Oerman Parliament House). 
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is also the largest town. So also are Brussels in 
Belgium, and Copenhagen in Denmark. In Hol- 
land, although Amsterdam is the largest town, the 
government is carried on at the Hague, which 
therefore ranks as the capital. 
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LESSON 27 
EUSSIA: A PLAIN 

Everyone knows that Eussia is a vast plain, 
part of the Great Plain of Europe. In an area 
thirty-six times the size of England and Wales, 
stretching from the Caucasus to the Arctic Ocean, 
and from the Carpathians to the Urals, there is 
scarcely a point which is more than a thousand 
feet above the sea. Let us see what results from 
this. 

In the first place, the climate is continental. 
Not only are most parts of Eussia far distant 
from the ocean, but there are no high mountains 
and sheltered valleys to vary the climate. 
Therefore the climate everywhere is extreme, and 
it becomes colder regularly, as you proceed north. 

Next, we notice that there is a sameness in 
the vegetation, so far as the climate and soil 
will permit. Plants are like men. They spread 
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gradually from place to place, wherever they can 
find nourishment; and this goes on more freely, 
when there are no mountains to bar the way. 
Where there is a chain of mountains, you may, 
within a few miles, find plants quite diflferent in 
kind. 

And, what is true of climate and plants, is true 
also of men. People living on opposite sides of a 
mountain range may long remain strangers to each 
other. On a broad plain, they mix more freely, 
and become more alike. The great mass of Eussian 
people are therefore of one race — the Slavonic. 
Near the borders there are other races, who have, 
as it were, been pushed to the edge by the Slavs. 
Thus the Finns near the Gulf of Finland, the 
Samoyedes near the Arctic Ocean, some Turkish 
tribes in the south, and some Mongols near the 
mouth of the Volga, are all more like the races 
which now live in eastern Asia. But these, after 
all, are few in number ; and, on the whole, 
there is less difference of race in Eussia, than in 
some smaller countries ; as, for instance, Austria- 
Hungary. 

The absence of mountains also causes the 
rainfall to be small ; and, therefore, the rivers are 
not so full and deep as might be expected. 

There is, naturally, room for very long rivers ; 
but they are made much longer by their windings. 
They wind so much, because they flow slowly; 
and this is owing to the very slight fall. This 
winding is a disadvantage in carrying goods. 
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Thus the distance in a straight hne from source to 
mouth of the Volga is only 900 miles ; but the 
total length of the river is 2,400 miles. 

As a Eussian river nears its mouth, it passes 
through a very level district. Instead of rushing 
along in a strong stream, carving out a deep bed, 
it spreads out ; it remains shallow, and the plains 
near are turned into marshes. For this reason, 
large sea-going boats cannot ascend. But this is 
not all. Shallow water and still water freeze more 
readily, than a deep or rapid stream does. So the 
mouths of the Eussian rivers often become blocked 
with ice ; and this not only stops the boat traffic, 
but causes the rivers to overflow. 

On the other hand, the rivers are useful for 
^mailer boats, and canals are easily cut. The 
Baltic, the White and the Black Seas are joined 
in this way. 

So, while the rivers of Eussia make good water- 
ways for inland traffic, they are not nearly so 
useful for foreign trade. It must not be forgotten 
also, that the largest river of all — the Volga — 
runs into the Caspian Sea, which is useless for 
foreign trade, since it is not open to the ocean. 
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LESSON 28 

A EUSSIAN VILLAGE 

Let us pay a visit to the village of Euchee, 
which is not far from St. Petersburg. 

Yonder it lies ; a long straight road, with the 
houses built at uneven distances along each side. 
In the middle of the village the road takes a dip, 
down and up again, the lowest point being a 
rickety bridge of wooden planks. Beyond this 
village, we can just see the first houses of another. 
That has a church and is a selo^ or chief of a 
group of villages. 

Here is Euchee. A few yards before we reach 
the first hut is a post with a notice board upon it. 

RUCHEE 

46 souls 

By a soul is meant a man; and the notice 
means that taxes from the forty-six men are to be 
paid by the village. 

But let us enter the village. Three small 
children rush shrieking and shouting from the first 
hut, but stop dead on seeing us. They stare in 
silence, until we have gone ten yards or so, when 
they set up a chorus of 'Barin, dai kdpaykoo' 
('Mister, give us a kopeck').^ 

Between the houses we can catch ghmpses 
of the fields, which are divided into long strips. 

^ A kopeck is a coin, less than a farthing in value. 
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Eed-shirted men and women are hard at work; 
for, strange to say, it is not a holiday. At least 
half the week in Eussia is ' holiday.' As it usually 
takes a day or so to get over a Eussian holiday, 
which is spent brawling over vodka ^ in the village 
traktir^^ little time remains for work. 

Let us enter my friend Ivan's house. 

We fall over three broken steps into the porch. 
Here, hanging from a hook at the top, is an 
earthen vessel something like a teapot, with two 
handles and a short spout. When a member of 
the family desires to wash, he tilts a small drop 
of the water into one hand. He then divides the 
water between his two hands, and puts them on 
his face. Part of his face is thus touched by one 
or other of the damp hands, and lo ! he is clean — 
that is to say, he will do no more washing for 
several days. The Eussian moujik ^ thinks that a 
steam-bath once a week or a fortnight is cleansing 
enough for him. 

Ivan's house contains one room for general 
use ; there is also a sort of black hole, quite . dark 
and very small, where Ivan keeps his poultry, 
snow-shoes, and other articles. There is also a 
small room under the roof. This is reached by a 
ladder from outside, and is used for drying clothes, 
for keeping grain (if there is any), and for holding 
rubbish. 

Behind the house is a yard, knee-deep in mud, 
and at the end of the yard a shed. Half of this 

* A spirituous liquor. ^ Inn, ^ Peasant. 
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shed is used for Ivan's cart, plough, and sledge ; 
the other half is the dwelling-place of the cows and 
horses, when these are at home. 

. The living-room is fifteen feet by thirteen. It 
has two small windows, with four panes in each. 
Of these, one is. half gone, and another entirely 
so ; the latter being stopped up with a part of 
Mrs. Ivan's old print skirt. 

Eound two sides of the room runs a narrow 
bench, about a foot in width. In front of this, at 
the comer, is the table. In another corner is the 
stove. This is built of brick, and reaches almost 
to the ceiling. It is five feet wide and four deep, 
and has a lower portion jutting out from the 
side to a length of six feet. On this the family 
sleep, and a nice warm bed it makes. 

Three small children climb down from the 
top of the stove, as we enter Ivan's room. On the 
table is a Eussian urn, and Mrs. Ivan smiles and 
bows over it. She has been cutting hunks from a 
large round loaf of black bread, for this is dinner- 
time. There is also a smoked herring lying on 
the table, half wrapped in a scrap of newspaper. 
Probably Ivan will get the whole of this; black 
bread will do well enough for the women and 
children. There are small lumps of sugar lying 
about the table. These are not placed in the tea, 
but are nibbled at before drinking, in order to 
sweeten each mouthful as taken. 

Every other moujik-home in the village is like 
Ivan's, except that of the shopkeeper. His house 
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is much larger, and is built in two stories. He sells 
bread, vodka, herrings, calico prints, red shirts, and 
biscuits. His power is very great, for every moujik 
owes him money, and has to come to him for every- 
thing. The shop itself is filthy, the counter being 
covered with small bottles of vodka, black bread, 
a keg of herrings, black-looking biscuits, and a tub 
of Finnish butter. The handkerchiefs and prints 
are in another room. 

Outside the shop are two long troughs, one 
filled with* water, the other at present empty. By 
the evening, there will be two long rows of small, 
two-wheeled, Finnish carts, standing by these 
troughs. These Finns pass their lives, in journey- 
ing from village to town and back, carrying butter, 
fish, and a little grain to St. Petersburg, acting 
as carriers for the village whence they come, and 
bringing back manufactured goods and other 
things. 

(Adapted from * Out of Doors in Tsarland,* F. Whdahaw, 
by kind permission of the author.) 
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LESSON 29 

NOEWAY AND SWEDEN (I.) 

Surface 

The largest peninsula in Europe is that of 
Norway and Sweden, which covers an area five 
times as great as England and Wales. 

Though lying at the north-western corner of 
Europe, it is more central than we are apt to 
think. Thus, Stockholm, the capital of Sweden, 
is equally distant from Cape Clear in Ireland, 
Bordeaux in France, Eome in Italy, Adrianople 
in Turkey, and the Sea of Azov in Eussia. 

But Norway and Sweden certainly have a 
northerly position. The most southerly point in 
Sweden is somewhat further north than Newcastle ; 
and the Naze, at the south end of Norway, is 
in the same latitude as the north of Scotland. 
The county of Sutherland, in the north of Scotland, 
was so named by men who came from Norway. 
To them it really was a south land. 

When a country is surrounded with water, the 
men are usually good seamen ; and this is the case 
with Norway and Sweden. Even the name of the 
chief mountain range reminds us of a boat. This 
chain is called the Kiolen, that is ' the Keel ; ' 
as if the country were like a boat turned upside 
down. 

On the west, the land usually stands upright 
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out of the sea, so that the bare rocks rise up 
without any beach or sandy shore. After mounting 
to a height of about 2,000 feet, there is a kind of 
tableland, till you reach the Keel, which rises 
6,000 or 8,000 feet above the sea. But, on the 
eastern side, the land slopes gently down to the 
Baltic, the shores of which are low and sandy. 
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The Kiolen, however, is not one long ridge, 
but consists of heights, rising up from the table- 
land. It stretches from the 'Naze to the north 
of Norway, over 1,100 miles ; a distance half as 
long again, as the main chain of the Alps. Long, 
deep, narrow valleys, cutting down through 
the table-land, run from the coast towards the 

E, H 
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Kiolen. The lowest parts of these form the famous 
fiords of Norway. 

Imagine yourself sailing up one of these fiords. 
Underneath your boat, the sea stretches down to 
a great depth, sometimes deeper than the ocean 
outside. As you look up, the bare rock rises on 
each side, so steep and high, as to quite shut out 
the sun, during the greater part of the day. The 
fiord winds about ; so that, looking behind and 
before, you seem to be quite shut in by mountains 
of rock. The water is calm in these sheltered 
passages, though boatmen must be on their guard 
against dangerous currents caused by the tides- 
All is perfectly quiet, and nothing is to be seen, 
except, perhaps, some sea-birds hovering near. 
Passing round a bend in the fiord, you may see a 
village built upon the rock, where there is width 
enough for a few houses, and for a little land to 
be cultivated. At the mouths of the fiords, are 
hundreds of rocky islands, which stretch along the 
whole coast of Norway, and are called the ' Eock- 
guard.' 

In the hollows between the peaks of the 
mountains, are immense glaciers. One of these, 
lying near the Sogne Fiord, is six times as great as 
the largest glacier in Switzerland. The tops of the 
mountains, are less rugged than you might expect ; 
for they have been rounded ofi* by the glaciers, 
which ground them down, in ages long since past. 
Down the steep slopes, towards the Atlantic Ocean, 
rush hundreds of streams, forming frequent water- 
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falls. Twenty-four waterfalls can be seen from one 
spot. Of course, these streams are useless for 
navigation. 

To the east of the Kiolen, towards the Baltic, 
the rivers have longer courses. But, though the 
slope is more gentle, there are still many waterfalls. 
These are owing to the rocky nature of the ground. 
If the land had been softer, the rivers woiJd have 
washed out the earth, and would have formed 
deeper beds, along which boats could easily pass. 
Now and again, the river widens and spreads out 
into a lake. These lakes are often long, narrow, 
and winding ; so that sometimes you hardly know 
whether you are looking at a lake or a river. In 
the South of Sweden, however, are Lakes Maelar, 
Wener, and Wetter — some of the largest lakes in 
Europe. 

The flattest and most fertile parts are near 
Christiania Bay, and in Southern Sweden. Here, 
a thousand years ago, lived the Vikings (that is, 
men of the vik or bay)^ whom we also caU Danes 
and Norsemen or Northmen. Perhaps you have 
read the story of Canute, who was king of the Danes 
and Norwegians, as well as of the English. It was 
in the bays of the Baltic, and in the fiords of 
Norway, that the ' hardy Norsemen ' got the train- 
ing, which made them the boldest seamen in 
Europe. 
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LESSON 30 

NOEWAY AND SWEDEN (H.) 

Climate, Productions, &c. 

The people of Norway and Sweden are chiefly 
engaged in agricultural and pastoral pursuits, or 
in fishing and shipping. In Norway, only a very 
small portion of the land will grow either crops 
or. grass, and this lies chiefly round the Christiania 
and Trondhjem fiords. In summer, the peasants 
drive their cattle up among the mountains, and 
stay there with them, living in rough huts. To- 
wards winter, they return home, and feed their 
cattle upon the vaUey pasture, which they saved 
during the summer. 

In the South of Sweden, potatoes, oats, rye, 
barley and wheat are grown ; but the grain crops 
are not sufficient for the needs of the people, 
and so rye is imported into both countries. 
In that part of Sweden lying to the west of 
the Gulf of Bothnia, we find most of the great 
forests, from which large quantities of wood are 
• sent to England. The word deal^ by which we 
mean a certain kind of wood, is really a Scandi- 
navian word, meaning a piece or plank. For her 
size, Sweden has more forest land, than any other 
country in Europe, except Finland. 

From Sweden butter is exported— chiefly to 
England ; and the Swedes are able to do this, 
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because they have given such careful attention 
to dairy farming. A number of farms work to- 
gether, and thus save expense, and schools have 
been formed, to teach people how to make good 
butter cheaply. 

Although so far north, Norway enjoys a mild 
cUmate, because it is so near the ocean. The 
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warm currents in the Atlantic (and especially the 
Gulf Stream) also help to make the air mild in 
winter; so that, even in the extreme north, the 
coasts are free from ice, while the Baltic is frozen 
up. But, owing to the position of the Kiolen 
Mountains, Sweden is not so fortunate. The 
climate of Sweden is therefore like that of an 
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inland country — cold in winter, hot in summer. 
Even at Chris tiania (which, though in Norway, is 
•east of the mountains), the cold is as great in mid- 
winter, as in the most northerly part of Norway, 
750 miles further north. 

On the other hand, the summer in Sweden is 
ihot, though short ; and, as the days are very long. 
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many crops ripen quickly, although they would 
not do so in a milder climate. 

The rainfall on the west side of the KiSlen is 
of course very plentiful, while that of Sweden is 
much less. 

The fisheries of Norway, the farms of Sweden, 
aud the forests of both countries, supply most of 
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the exports, of which the most important is timber. 
Iron is found north of Stockholm, and also in the 
far north of Sweden, where the ore is of a very- 
fine quality. 

Most of the trade is carried on with Great 
Britain, Germany, and Denmark. The Norwegians 
also do a great deal of shipping business, acting as 
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STOCKHOLM 



carriers for other countries besides their own ; and 
Norway comes next after Great Britain and the 
United States, in the amount of tonnage she owns. 
Norway and Sweden are two countries, inde- 
pendent of each other, but having the same king. 
For many years before the nineteenth century, 
Norway formed part of the kingdom of Denmark. 
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The people are brave and sober, fond of home, and 
kind to strangers. 

Stockholm, the capital of Sweden, is built on a 
number of small islands, at the entrance to Lake 
Maelar, 40 miles from the Baltic Sea. One island 
in the middle is called ' The Town,' and this is the 
oldest part of Stockholm. Here stand the royal 
palace and the chief church. Here also is a fine 
wharf for shipping, though in winter the channels 
are blocked by ice. On another island are many 
of the chief Government buildings. Another one 
contains the museum, the observatory, and a statue 
of the famous Swedish botanist, Linnaeus. Another 
island, again, forms the chief station of the navy. 
Fast steamboats run from place to place, and 
there are many fine bridges to be seen. Altogether, 
Stockholm is a very fine city, and deserves 
the title often given to it — ' the Venice of the 
North.' 
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LESSON 31 
A HOME IN NOEWAY 



On a January night, a hundred years ago, there 
was great merriment in the house of a Norwegian 
farmer, who had fixed his abode within the Arctic 
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circle, in Nordland. This dwelling, with its few 
fields about it, was between the rocks, on the shore 
of the fiord. It was but little that Erlingsen's fields 
would produce, though they were sheltered from 
the coldest winds. A patch of rye was grown, and 
some beans and oats ; there was a strip of pasture, 
and there was also a garden, in which might be 
seen turnips, radishes, potatoes, lettuce, and herbs, 
and even some fruits — a few raspberries and a 
great many cherries. There were three or four 
horses on the farm, five cows, and a small flock of 
goats. In summer, the cattle and flock were 
driven up the mountain, to feed on the pastures 
there ; and during the seven months of winter, they 
were housed, and fed on the hay grown at home, 
and that which was brought from the mountain. 
They also had a food which appears strange enough 
to us, but of which cows in Norway are extremely 
fond — fish-heads boiled into a thick soup. At one 
end of the little beach of white sand, which 
lay before the farmer's door, was his boat- 
house ; and on his boat he and his family 
depended, no less than his cows, for a great 
part of their winter food. Except a kid or a calf 
now and then, no meat was killed on the farm. 
Cod in winter, herrings in spring, trout and salmon 
in summer, and salted fish in winter, were always 
to be had. Eeindeer meat was bought from the 
Lapps, who travelled round for orders, or drove 
their fattened herds from farm to farm. 

Besides this, Erlingsen and his house-men 
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brought home from their sporting rambles some- 
times a young bear, sometimes wild ducks, or the 
noble cock-of-the-woods, as big as a turkey, or a 
string of snipes, or golden plovers, or ptarmigan. 
The eggs of sea-birds might be found in every 
islet in the fiord, in the right season; and 
they are excellent food. Once a year, too, 
Erlingsen wrapped himself in furs, and drove 
himself in his sledge, followed by one of his house- 
men on another and a larger, to the great winter 
fair at Trondhjem, where the Lapps went to sell 
their frozen reindeer meat and their skins, and 
where travelling Eussian merchants came, with the 
products of other climates. Here, in exchange for 
the salt fish, feathers, and eider-down, which had 
been prepared by his family, Erlingsen obtained 
flax and wool, wherewith to make clothing for 
the household, corn-brandy, coffee, tobacco, sugar 
and spices. Large mould candles were also sold 
so cheap by the Eussians, that it was worth 
while to bring them home for the use of the whole 
family — even to burn in the stables, as the supply 
of bear's fat was uncertain. The pine-tree also was 
too scarce, so far north, to be split up into 
torches ; for at times it fell so short, that the 
family were obliged to burn peat, which they did 
not like nearly so well as pine logs. It was 
Madame Erlingsen's business to reckon up how 
much of all these foreign articles would be wanted 
by her household for a whole year ; and, as she 
was never found to be wrong, her husband came 
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home from the winter fair, heavily enough laden 
with good things. 

(Adapted from * Feats on the Fiord,' by 
Ha/rriet Ma/rtineom,) 
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SWITZEELAND 
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Looking closely at the map of Switzerland^ 
we see mountain masses, river valleys, and a 
plain. 

Across the country from south-west to north- 
east, from Lake Geneva to Lake Constance, 
runs one great chain of mountains. In the centre 
is the mass of St. Gothard, from which one branch 
chain runs south-west to Mont Blanc, and another 
eastwards into Austria. 

Between the chains at the eastern side, is the 
valley of the upper Ehine ; on the west, between 
the Bernese and Pennine Alps, is the valley of the 
Ehone. The north-western portion of the country 
forms the plain drained by the Aar. 

The valleys, though deep, are far above sea level. 
Thus, when the Ehone enters Lake Geneva, it is 
still 1,200 feet above the level of the sea ; and the 
plain of the Aar is nowhere less than 1,000 feet 
high. 

The highest peaks are found in the Bernese 
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Alps. Mont Blanc and others are above 15,000 
feet liigh. No wonder Switzerland is called the 
* dome of Europe ' ! Mont Blanc, however, is in 
France, and some of the other peaks are on the 
Italian boundary. 

The Great St. Bernard and the Simplon Passes 
lead from Southern Switzerland into Italy; and 
by the St. Gothard Pass, a road is formed 
between North and South Switzerland, as well as 
between Germany and Italy. 

High up in the mountains are glaciers, and 
lower down are lakes, which jBll the hollows, that 
have been scooped out by the glaciers of former 
ages. The rivers, which rush down the moun- 
tain slopes, are, of course, not navigable ; though 
they add much to the beauty of the scenery. 
When the river reaches a hollow, it fiUs it up, and 
a lake is formed. From the lower end of the lake, 
the river continues its course onwards and down- 
wards. The lakes thus serve a very useful 
purpose ; for in times of heavy rains or melting 
snows, they hold a great deal of the water which, 
but for them, would rush onward, sweeping all 
before it. 

Much of the earth washed down by the streams 
sinks in the stiU waters of the lakes, which thus 
in time become filled up, though this is the work 
of hundreds of years. Near the source of the Aar 
are two lakes — Thun and Brienz — which were 
formerly one. A village now stands between 
them, called Interlaken, which means * between the 
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lakes.' Every year, thousands of strangers visit 
the place, on account of its beautiful scenery ; and 
most of them stay at the hotels, which now stand 
where the waters of the lakes once flowed. 

We cannot describe the climate of Switzer- 
land in a few words ; for it has every kind of 
climate, from a warm temperate one, to Arctic 
cold. 

On the uplands, cattle are reared ; in the lower 
regions, corn and the vine can be grown. 

Although Switzerland has no minerals, no sea- 
coast, no navigable rivers, no canals, yet it has 
some manufactures. Watch-making is carried on 
in the south-west, and cotton and woollen goods 
are made in the north, where the mountain streams 
are used to work the machinery. 

Most of the Swiss belong to the Teutonic family 
and speak German. French is spoken in the 
south-west, and Italian in the south-east. 
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LESSON 33 
AUSTRIA 


wooir-en 



Austria is the most central country in Europe. 
Why then is it called Austria, which means 
Eastern Kingdom ? 

Because the word is a German one, and the 
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Austrian Germans are really an ' eastern kingdom ' 
in the eyes of their kinsmen of Bavaria or of the 
Ehine Provinces. 

But the name is suitable in other respects ; for 
in Austria we begin to meet new races of people, 
quite different from those of Western Europe. 

Draw a line from Fiume, on the Adriatic Sea, 
north-east to the Carpathian Mountains. South- 
east of this line is the kingdom of Hungary ; the 
rest forms the empire of Austria. Each has its 
own parliament and capital. Even in such simple 
matters as coinage and postage stamps, the two 
parts differ. They are joined under one sovereign, 
who is Emperor of the Austro-Hungarian Empire. 
To help him, a third parliament is chosen, one half 
by the Austrians, one half by the Hungarians. In 
the Austrian part, a Teutonic people — the Ger- 
mans — form the ruling race. In Hungary, most 
power is in the hands of the Magyars. And 
yet, strange to say, neither Germans in Austria, 
nor Magyars in Hungary, form the greater part of 
the people. 

To what race, then, do the rest belong ? 

Chiefly to the Slavonic family, which forms 
nearly one-half of the total population. They live 
in the north-east and south-west. But, although 
their number is so great, they are split up into 
different tribes, or separated by other races ; and 
therefore they are less powerful, than Germans or 
Magyars. 

We can well understand how difficult a task it 
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is, to govern a country such as this, in which are 
so many different races, unlike each other in 
descent, in language, in manners, and in religion. 

Austria is, above all things, the country of the 
Danube. Only at the south-western corner does it 
reach the sea. 

The greater part is mountainous or hilly. In 
the west are the Alps, with peaks above 12,000 
feet high. The Carpathians sweep in a semicircle 
from the Danube near the junction of Austria and 
Hungary, till they meet the Danube again at the 
' Iron Gate.' Though they are not nearly so high 
as the Alps, few railways cross them ; for the 
people on both sides are engaged in agriculture, 
and thus have no need to exchange goods. 

Galicia and central Hungary consist chiefly of 
plains. The former, sloping north-east from the 
Carpathians, is part of the great plain of Europe. 
It is perhaps best known for its famous salt mines. 
Salzburg, in the west of Austria, also has immense 
quantities of rock-salt, as its name might lead you 
to expect. 

Lower Hungary, which is drained by the 
Danube and Theiss, is the region of the pusstas. 
This plain (like its inhabitants) reminds us of Asia 
rather than Europe. The pusstas are level, grassy 
plains, like the steppes of South Eussia and Asia. 
There are no hills, and scarcely even a tree is to 
be seen for miles together. 

The climate is naturally different in different 
parts of the Empire. As is usual in inland 

E. I 
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countries, it is subject to extremes. The vine is 
grown in many parts ; wheat in the centre and 
north ; maize, and even rice, further south ; and 
sugar is obtained from beetroot. 

Most of the people are occupied in agriculture, 
but manufactures and trade are growing fast, for 
Austria is very rich in minerals. The busiest and 
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A SCENE IN VIENNA: THE PRATER (THE CHIEF PUBLIC PARK). 

most populous parts are those where the minerals 
are worked, Bohemia taking tlie lead in this 
respect. 

Vienna, tlie capital, is one of the most important 
of the cities of Europe. Like Paris, it used to be 
surrounded by walls, which have been removed, 
and their place taken by fine boulevards. Like 
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Paris, too, there is much that is interesting to see, 
in its ancient and modern buildings, its pictures 
and its parks. It is a city famous for music, and 
some of the greatest musicians have lived here. 
Its inhabitants are noted for their gaiety, and love 
of pleasure. 
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LESSON 34 
ON THE PLAINS OF HUNGAEY 

It was not until the fair was quite over, that I 
was able to hire an open carriage, with a couple of 
sturdy little horses, and a sober man to drive them, 
and go on my way from Debreczin, across the 
Alfold to Ardd. 

We had to drive many miles before I felt that 
I had really got on to the Alfold ; for the vast 
swamps have been changed by drainage into 
smiling cornfields, where some of the best wheat 
in Europe is grown ; and a railway runs right 
across the plain. Good roads are also being 
made in every direction. 

The sun had long set, as we drove into a quiet 
little hamlet, about eight o'clock on that first 
evening. The reed-thatched huts nestled together 
as if for company, and storks had built their 
huge nests on many of them. Swamps and 
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marshes, filled with reeds and ' withies,' were on 
all sides, and huge flocks of ducks lay crouched 
together. 

We asked the way to the inn from a man leaning 
over a gate, smoking a long, carved, wooden pipe. 

* The inn ? ' he answered slowly ; ' I don't know, 
I'm sure.' 

' How far is it to the next village ? ' 
' The nearest village is about two hours' distance 
from here,' he said. 

' I suppose there is an inn there ? ' 
' Ah ! that I can't tell you.' 

* Haven't you ever been there ? ' 

' Why should I go there ? ' he asked in a sur- 
prised tone. 

' Could I get a bed anywhere in the village ? ' 

' I really don't know.' 

' Could your wife give me a " shake-down " 
somewhere for the night, do you think ? ' 

' Of course she could, if that's all you want. 
Be pleased to come this way.' 

I got out, and followed my host into the hut. 
His wife sat crouching over a smoky wood-fire, 
shivering with ague. 

' It is one of her bad days, poor soul ! ' 

' Linczi ! Here is a stranger, benighted in our 
village ; we must give her shelter,' he said, and 
went out again. 

' Of course, of course,' she replied, without 
moving. ' Aren't you going to sit down on that 
stool near you ? ' she asked a moment later. 
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I sat down, and remarked that she seemed very- 
feverish. 

' Yes,' she answered, ' but I shall be all right 
again to-morrow. It is the five-days ague ; it is 
not so bad as the three-days ague, from which some 
of my neighbours suffer.' 

' Do you all suffer from ague here ? ' I asked. 

* Of course ; it comes from the swamps around.' 

' Why doesn't somebody drain them ? ' I said. 

' Drain them ? ' she cried. ' You don't know 
what you are saying. Why should we wish to 
drain away our liveUhood ? ' 

' Your livelihood ? What do you mean, my 
dear soul ? ' 

'Are not reed-mats and wicker-baskets our 
only source of livelihood? And how could we 
make either of them without swamps to grow the 
reeds and the " withies " for us ? ' 

' You are right, quite right, my good woman ; 
I did not know what I was saying,' I answered 
humbly. 

I was starving, but she made no move to 
offer me anything in the way of food. After a 
brief pause I said: 'Could you manage to give 
me something to eat, do you think, my good soul ? ' 

'Of course; there is bread over there, and 
plenty of pickled gherkins in the jar beside it. 
There are a couple of hard-boiled eggs in the bowl 
too, and some wine in the bottle on the shelf. 
Pray, help yourself to any of it. You'll find a 
knife there, and a tumbler also.' 
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I cut myself a huge slice of nice wheaten 
bread, took the two eggs, and poured out a half- 
tumbler of wine. When I had eaten that, I was 
still hungry. 

' May I help myself to some more bread ? ' I 
asked my pale, hollow-eyed hostess. 

'Surely, surely,' she answered in a surprised 
way. ' There is plenty there, and wine too.' 

Presently the husband returned, and sat down 
on a stool between us silently. 

' If I only had the cushions out of the carriage, 
they would make a bed for me on the floor here 
with my rug,' I observed. 

' Yes,' they both agreed. 

' Would you mind going with me to look for 
them ? ' I asked, turning to the man. 

' Of course not. Let us go at once,' he rephed, 
getting up. 

Though the air outside was full of fever, it was 
pleasc^ater than that in the hut, and I felt tempted 
to make my bed in the carriage. It was only a 
fear of the three-days ague that stopped me. We 
found the carriage, and took the leather cushions. 
The harness and my bag were left out all night ; 
there were no thieves in that hamlet, the man told 
me quietly. 

My cushions were spread in front of the stove, 
my host and hostess went to bed in the corner, and 
the lamp was turned out, but I did not sleep much. 
My host snored, my hostess moaned and shivered, 
while all sorts of insects crept over me. At 
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dawn I got up, lifted the latch, and went out 
into the cold, grey, misty morning; but I was 
soon glad to turn in again, and try to warm 
myself. An hour later they both awoke, and got 
up. They had nothing much to do in the way of 
dressing. Washing and hair-dressing were done 
only on Sundays and holidays. A pair of knickers, 
with a full skirt and loose jacket to match, do not 
take much time to put on. 

It was pleasant to watch the cheery blaze 
of the fire. The iron pot with some soup in it was 
put on to ' hot up.' 

'Have you no milk?' I asked. Onion soup, 
at six O'clock in the morning, was rather a trial. 

' No, we have no milk ; we don't keep a cow. 
Some of the neighbours do, for the sake of the 
children. Milk is poor stuff for grown-up people 
to drink.' 

However, I explained that, being used to milk 
in the mornings, I should be much obhged, if 
they could get me a little somewhere. The man 
went off willingly, and returned a few minutes 
later, with a brown pitcher holding about a pint. 
This was put on the stove to heat ; and when I had 
drunk that, and had eaten a big slice of bread, 
I went out to look up my driver and start on my 
way. I found him harnessing the horses, and 
went back to bid farewell to my kindly friends. 

' Tell me, Linczi, how much I owe you for my 
food and shelter,' I said, with my purse in my 
hand. ' You must let me pay you for them.' 
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'Not at all! What an idea! We are not 
innkeepers, my husband and I. We gave you 
what you were in need of, that is all. We do not 
want your money. If you wish it, you can stay 
another night. There is plenty to eat for three 
of us.' 

It was no good pressing her further ; she would 
have been offended. When I thanked her heartily, 
she only looked at me a little curiously. 

' If you were not a foreigner, you would un- 
derstand that there is no need of thanks. We 
are not heathen here, that we should refuse food 
and shelter to a wayfarer.' 

' Perhaps you are right ! ' I answered, laughing 
and shaking her by the hand. ' Good-bye ! ' 

' God go with you, and a safe journey to you ! ' 
she cried, as she turned on her heel, and went oflF 
to feed the ducks. These ducks, when full-grown, 
are killed for the market in the nearest town, and 
their feathers are made into beds and pillows. 
Feeding them was a duty not to be neglected for 
lengthy farewells. 

(Adapted from * A QirVa Wanderings in Hungary^* 
H. Ellen Brotvning, by kind permission of the authoress,) 
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LESSON 35 
EOUMANIA • 

A country of the size of England (without 
Wales), almost wholly inland, agricultural, with 
people ignorant and backward — such is Eoumania. 

The surface slopes down from the Carpathians 
to the Danube. Near the Carpathians, it is moun- 
tainous and covered with forests. Towards the 
centre, it is hilly. Here are pasture-lands with 
herds of cattle; and here the vine is found. 
Nearer to the Danube are lowlands, most suitable 
for growing maize, wheat, and other grains, as well 
as fruits and vegetables. When the people become 
better farmers, and more industrious, this district 
will be one of the first corn-growing lands in the 
world. 

Already, more maize is exported from this 
country than from any other, except the United 
States. In return, cotton and woollen goods, 
boots, and clothes are imported. 

Most of the trade is carried on with Austria 
and Great Britain. For this purpose, the Danube 
and its tributaries are chiefly used, though railways 
are now being made. The roads are ill kept, being 
covered either with deep mud or thick dust. 

In 1881, Eoumania became, for the first time, 
a separate country; and there is reason for 
hoping that, as time goes on, improvement will 
take place. 
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The name, Roumania^ takes us back to the 
time, when the Eomans ruled the Slavonic tribes 
of the Danube, and settled among them. One 
result yet remains; for the language — though 
much altered — is still like the Latin tongue. 

The men of Eoumania are brave, active, and 
kind to strangers. But they are intemperate, and 
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they have no love for steady, hard work ; most of 
which, indeed, is done by the women. The people 
generally are very ignorant, and they live roughly. 
There are few large towns, for nearly every one 
makes a living by farming. 

In a country village, the houses are built of mud, 
and are sunk into the ground, so as to be partly 
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below the surface. A house usually contains two 
rooms. In one of them are the household stores ; the 
other is used as kitchen, bedroom, and sitting-room 
for the whole family. Oftentimes a number of the 
smaller animals are to be found sharing this room 
with their masters. 

In religion, the Eoumanians — like their neigh- 
bours, the Eussians — are mostly members of the 
Greek Church. Much of the business of the towns 
and villages is carried on by Jews, of whom there 
are a great number in this country. 

The capital, Bukarest, on a tributary of the 
Danube, stands in the midst of a very flat district ; 
for although it is 130 miles from the Black Sea, it 
is only 265 feet above sea level. The city is a 
strange mixture of wealth and poverty. Most of it 
is a mass of poor, dirty houses, jumbled together 
without plan or order, in unpaved or ill-paved 
streets. In it, however, are to be found some 
fine buildings — ^palaces, a cathedral, university, 
caf^s, and warehouses. Walking through Bukar- 
est, we seem at one minute to be in a fine city 
of Western Europe ; and, at the next, we find 
ourselves in a spot, which reminds us more of an 
Asiatic town. 

If Eoumania can obtain the blessings of peace, 
education, and a good government, brighter days 
are in store for her people. 

tm-prove'-ment Bu'-kap-est wealth u-nt-veps'-i-ty 

tg'-nor-ant in-tem'-pep-ate pov'-ep-ty A-st-at'-lc 

ed-u-ca'-tlon us-u-al-ly eaf-^ viir-aff-es 
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LESSON 36 

THE BALKAN STATES (I.) 

South of the Danube lies the Balkan Peninsula. 

Within this district are four independent 
States — Greece, Turkey, Servia and Montenegro ; 
and also Bulgaria, which is ruled by its own Prince, 
and manages its own affairs, though under the 
Sultan of Turkey. Lastly, two provinces — Bosnia 
and Herzegovina — though in name subject to 
Turkey, are really part of the Austrian Empire. 

If we read the history of any country, we 
shall find that the people now in it have not 
always lived there ; they are often a mixture of 
many races. The Balkan countries have seen 
many changes, and we may notice some of them. 

You have no doubt heard of the ancient Greeks, 
so famous for their conquests, their learning and 
fine language, their beautiful buildings and statues. 
It was in the cities of Greece, that St. Paul first 
preached to Europeans. But, before then, Greece 
had become part of the Eoman Empire. 

Three hundred years after St. Paul's time, the 
Eoman Emperor became a Christian. He deter- 
mined that, instead of Eome, he would have, as 
his capital, a city to be called after himself ; and, 
to this day, it is called Constantinople — that is, 
Constantines city. Soon afterwards, the Eoman 
Empire split into two parts, and Constantinople 
remained the capital of the eastern half. 
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During the next thousand years, tribes of 
Slavonic race came from the north-east. Many 
settled among the Greeks, and were made Christians 
by them, and became part of the Greek Church. 

Many Eomans settled north of the Danube, 
and became mingled with the Slavs living there, 
so that the country was named Eoumania ; and, 
to this day, these people boast of their Eoman 
descent. 

Again, near the end of the seventh century, 
a Mongolian race from Asia settled south of the 
Danube, driving many of the Slavs westward to 
Servia. Their country is called Bulgaria ; and, 
though they became members of the Christian 
Greek Church, yet, you see, they are not pure 
Slavs like the people of Servia. 

Sometimes one, sometimes another, of these 
countries got the upper hand. About the year 
1000 A.D., the Czar of Bulgaria ruled the greater 
part of the Peninsula. Then, for a short time, 
Montenegro became important. Two hundred 
and fifty years later, the kingdom of Servia was 
greatest. 

We now have, therefore, Grecian Slavs in the 
South; Bulgarian Slavs in Bulgaria; Eoumanian 
Slavs north of the Danube ; and pure Slavs in Servia 
and Montenegro. All these are alike in religion, 
and, to some extent, in race and language. But 
there is much jealousy between them. Each state 
looks back to the time when it ruled the others, 
and thinks it should do so now. 
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It was largely owing to this feeling of jealousy, 
that the next comers— the Turks — ^were so suc- 
cessful, though they never settled in large numbers. 
In 1389, they won a great victory over the 
Christians at Kossovo. The result was that for 
500 years they were able to rule over the Balkan 
peoples. 

One small portion was never conquered by the 
Turks; this was Montenegro. For 500 years, they 
scarcely ever ceased fighting against the Turks. 
At one period, they fought sixty-three battles in 
twelve years, and won them all ! The mountains 
of their country helped them. It was said to be 
useless to try to conquer Montenegro, for ' a small 
army is beaten, a large one dies of hunger.' The 
Montenegrins are so used to fighting, that they 
have a proverb which says : ' You might as well 
take from me my brother as my rifle.' 

Early in the nineteenth century, Greece be- 
came free; but it was not till after the Eusso- 
Turkish war of 1877, that the other States were 
as fortunate. N*o doubt these countries have 
much to learn, and we cannot expect them to 
know at once how to govern themselves well, 
after five centuries of oppression. But it is hoped 
that in time they will do so ; and then this should 
become one of the best cultivated, and most pro- 
ductive, parts of Europe. 
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LESSON 37 
THE BALKAN STATES (H.) 

The Turkish word Balkan^ which means moun- 
tain, well describes the surface. When we speak 
of the mountains of a country, we can usually 
point out well-marked ranges. But, in the Balkan 
Peninsula, nearly the whole country is full of short 
ranges and heights, running in all directions, with 
small valleys between them. The only parts at all 
like a plain are those bordering on the Danube and 
Maritza. 

The climate of such a mountainous region is, 
of course, very varied. As a rule, it is that of an 
inland country ; for the mild influence of the sea is 
often shut out by lofty ranges. In the sheltered 
valleys, the climate is warm, and the soil fertile. 
Everywhere there is a plentiful rainfall ; for seas 
are near to supply the moisture, and the mountains 
condense it into rain. 

Different kinds of grain are grown, as well as 
the vine and olive. Southern Bulgaria is famous 
for its fields of roses, from which otto of roses is 
obtained. 

The Peninsula is believed to contain many 
minerals ; but these are not worked to any great 
extent. 

The chief needs of this part of Europe are 
good settled government, more education, better 
roads, and more railways. With these, the Balkan 
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States may prosper ; without them, little advance 
can be made. That the people of Bulgaria are 
trying to improve will be seen from the following 
description of Sophia, the capital. 

' The old town — the only one ten years ago — 
is a mass of narrow lanes, unpaved, and bordered 
by wooden houses, a kind of bazaar where the 
natives display their goods. There you breathe 
the stifling air, which is loaded with disease, and 
gives you a sickening feeling. 

' But leave these hovels, and you suddenly find 
yourself in the midst of palaces and gardens, in a 
town quite Western in character. It is true that 
this town is only being built ; the skeleton exists, 
but with large gaps. There you find all the 
pubUc monuments, the Prince's palace with its 
gardens, the mansions of the Government officers, 
the Parliament house, the national printing house, 
a gymnasium, postal and telegraph offices. ' All 
these are planned on a large scale, and in quite 
a French style. 

' Much remains to be done in order to fill up 
the empty places. But, when you see what has 
been done in ten j'-ears, you may expect that the 
work, which has been begun, will some day be 
finished. 

' I will say nothing about the drainage, which 
leaves much to be desired ; or the paving, which 
does not deserve the name ; or the lighting, which 
is much behind the times ; or the water supply, 
which might be more plentiful, seeing how near 
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the mountains are. But why do they not plant 
trees, so as to lessen the heat of the sun, which 
hardly allows you to go out, during a great 
part of the day ? They have tried to form a park 
to the south-east of the city, but the trees there 
give scarcely any shelter. And then you have 
more than half a mile to go in the open sun, before 
you reach this green spot in the desert. 

' Sophia is liable to earthquakes, which, since 
1858, have overturned a great number of houses. 
It is on a bare and desert plateau, at a height of 
1,788 feet ; and it has in turn to suffer great cold, 
and the heat of the burning sun. But Sophia has 
the advantage of being on the railway, which 
joins Paris and Vienna with Constantinople.' 

in'-flu-enee o'-live hov'-els eon-dense' 

ot'-to So-phi'-a sker-e-ton li'-a-ble 

Ma-rit'-za ba-zaar' srym-na'-sl-um des'-ert 

LESSON 38 
TURKEY PROPEE 

In the dominions of Turkey, Europe and Asia 
meet ; for the Sultan of Turkey — like the Czar of 
Russia — rules a portion of both continents. 

The Turks differ from other Europeans in race 
and religion. They seem, indeed, to be out of 
place in this continent; for, though they have 
lived here for five centuries, they have kept most 
of their Eastern habits and customs. 

In many ways, their manners are quite opposite 

E. K 
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to those of Western nations. * Shaving the head 
is with them a custom ; with us, it is a punish- 




A TURKISH LADY 



ment. We take off our gloves before the 
Sovereign; they cover the hands with their 
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sleeves. We enter a house with the head un- 
covered ; they enter with th^feet bare. With us, 
women appear in gay colours, and the men in dull 
ones ; with them, it is the reverse. In our rooms, 
the roof is white and the walls are coloured ; in 
theirs, the walls are white, and the ceiling is 
coloured. Amongst us, masters require a character 
with their servants ; in Turkey, servants inquire 
into the character of masters.' 

Being Mohammedans in religion, the Turks 
have not united with the Christian people of 
the countries they have conquered. This differ- 
ence of religion, too, has been the cause of bitter 
strife, and much cruelty and hatred on both sides. 

The Turk is not industrious, and countries do 
not prosper under his rule. He uses his power to 
wring money from those under him ; and, when he 
has it, he spends it on his pleasures. On the other 
hand, he is careful in his religious duties ; he can 
make great efforts when necessary ; he is brave ; 
and he is temperate in food and drink. He is 
kind to strangers and to animals, and respectful 
towards old age. 

A French priest, travelling southwards from 
Adrianople, gives the following account of his 
journey : — 

' There are only three trains per week on this 
line. I was alone in my compartment, during a 
great part of the journey ; then an old Turk came, 
and seated himself near me. He was very anxious 
that I should taste his water-melons, of which he 

k2 
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had a great quantity ; and I liked them so much, 
that I ended by buying some. The largest of 
these melons, which are nearly as big as pumpkins, 
are sold at a halfpenny each. 

' I was astonished at the low price ; but I was 
still more surprised, that a country so dry as that, 
through which we were passing, could produce 
such watery fruit. I wondered where Nature 
obtained the water, which fills the pores, and which 
gushes over you, when you cut the fruit. With 
the thermometer at nearly 100° Fah., nothing could 
be more refreshing than these melons, which are 
rather tasteless perhaps, but very juicy. Large 
fields are covered with them, and I saw immense 
heaps of them, at every station. 

' We travelled slowly, owing to the poor 
material of which the line is made, and to the 
uneven ground, which they have scarcely tried to 
level. At the foot of one hill, the engine, unable 
to draw the whole train, was obliged to leave one 
part behind, for which it went back afterwards. 

'I made use of this half-hour, by taking a 
walk out on the plateau, where we were waiting. 
It was very hot, and walking among the prickly 
bushes was very troublesome. Moreover, I met a 
man with such a gallows-like appearance, that I 
thought it wise to go back. I was urged on, too, 
by the sight of the engine, which was painfully 
climbing the hill, dragging that half of the train 
which had been left behind. 

*At the door of my compartment, I met my 
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did Turk. He was kneeling in the burning sun, 
saying his prayers. He cared neither for heat, 
nor for what people might say of him. I con- 
stantly saw these pious customs in the East, and 
they reminded me of our own religious duties. 

' We saw forests of mulberry trees ; for silk is 
one of the chief products of the country. In 
some places, I saw them threshing corn. For 
this purpose they used nets, in which they had 
placed pieces of flint-stone, just as I had seen in 
Spain. The farms have not the cheerful appear- 
ance, which I noticed in Servia. The reason is, 
that the people are under the Turkish yoke. When 
this country becomes independent, prosperity will 
quickly return; for the soil is fertile, and the 
Bulgarians who cultivate it are sober, thrifty, and 
tard-working.' 
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LESSON 39 
CONSTANTINOPLE 



The very names of this city speak of 
three different nations, which have held rule 
there. The ancient Greeks called it Byzantium. 
But it owes its chief fame to the first Christian 
Roman Emperor — Constantine — after whom it is 
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named. We like to think that it was in our own 
country, at York, that the soldiers of Constantine 
first proclaimed him Emperor. Seventeen years 
afterwards, on the plains of Adrianople, in 323 a.d., 
he won the victory, which made him master of 
lands stretching from Britain to Persia. 

Constantinople took the place of Eome as 
capital of the world. Alas ! how many sore defeats 
did Christians afterwards suffer from the Turks, 
who invaded this part of Europe ! For a hundred 
years, Constantinople beat them off; but in 1453 
A.D., another Emperor Constantine fell, fighting 
bravely at the Cannon Gate, which still marks 
the spot. Since then, the city has belonged to the 
Turks. They call it Stamboul ; and this name is 
said to be merely their way of pronouncing the 
second and last syllables of Constantinople. 

Situated on the edge of two continents — for 
the Bosporus is only about a mile in width — having 
a direct connection with the sea, and possessing in 
the Golden Horn an excellent harbour, this city 
must always be an important one. Five and a 
half centuries of Turkish rule have given the older, 
or southern, portion of the city, an Eastern appear- 
ance. 

St. Sophia, founded by Constantine as a 
Christian church, is now a Mohammedan mosque. 
From its minarets, the Muezzin announces the hour 
of prayer. At one or other of the mosques, the 
Sultan attends in state on Friday, the Mohammedan 
Sabbath, 
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Near St. Sophia is^ the Seraglio, formerly a 
palace of the Sultans. The ' Sublime Porte ' at 
its entrance now gives its name to the Turk- 
ish Government. We are thus reminded of the 
Eastern custom, of judges sitting at the gate to 
administer justice. 

Seen from outside, the city has a very fine 
appearance. Its seven hills are crowned with 
mosques, and the scenery around is very beautiful. ' 
The whole city presents *a fanciful mixture of 
domes, minarets, and cypress groves ; glittering 
mosques and solemn cemeteries ; with the windings 
of the blue and brilliant sea, over which thousands 
of boats are gliding.' 

Within, the scene is very different. There you 
find a mass of tumble-down, filthy, wooden houses ; 
narrow lanes and foul slums, deep in filth, without 
pavement, are crowded together ; and outcast dogs 
prowl about, in search of the waste food thrown 
into the streets. Trade is carried on in bazaars, 
or covered streets of shops ; all the shops in one 
neighbourhood being given up to the same kind of 
business. 

North of the Golden Horn are Galata — the 
district of the merchants — and Pera, where the 
Europeans live. 

In Constantinople you may hear more lan- 
guages than, perhaps, in any other city of the 
world. A lady once wrote: 'I live in a place 
that very well resembles the Tower of Babel. 
In Pera, they speak Turkish, Greek, Hebrew, 
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Armenian, Arabian, Persian, Eussian, Slavonian, 
Wallachian, German, Dutch, Italian, French, 
Hungarian, EngUsh ; and, what is worse, there 
are ten of these languages spoken in my own 
family.' 

Though these people mix together in life, they 
are separated at death, for the members of each 
religion have their own burying-place. The 
Turks have a beautiful custom, which they copied 
from the ancient Greeks. Whenever they bury 
any one, they plant a cypress tree. This tree was 
chosen, because its wood was so lasting; and it 
was therefore looked upon as something which 
would never decay. 

Ar-men'-i-an syl'-la-bles min'-a-rets cy-press 

Wal-la'-ehi-an Bos'-pop-us mu-ez'-zin cem'-e-ter-ies 

pro-noun'-elnsr mosque an-noun'-ces ad-min -is-tep 

By-zan'-ti-um pos-sessMnsr se-ra'-srli-o Ga'-la-ta 



LESSON 40 
GEEECE 

Some talk of Alexander, and some of Hercules, 

Of Hector and Lysander, and such great names as these. 

Greece is a land of mountains and valleys, of 
inlets, promontories, and islands, of springs, lakes, 
and mountain torrents. Though fertile in the low- 
land parts, it is too mountainous to be very pro- 
ductive. 

With the sea on. all sides of them, the people 
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have always been good sailors. They take readily 
to trading, and much of the business of the Levant ^ 
is in their hands. 

The climate is so fine, that we can well believe 
those ancient writers, who tell us, that theatrical 
performances, and all kinds of enjoyment, were 
carried on out of doors. Even courts of law and 
religious worship were held in the open air. 

It is the past history of Greece, that makes it so 
interesting a country. English people now delight 
to read the fine poems of Homer, written three 
thousand years ago to tell of Greek wars, which 
had taken place before that time.. 

If we wish to praise a great statesman, we say 
he is as wise as Solon was. Pericles was not only 
a statesman, but also a naval leader. Moreover, 
he tried to cure the greatest fault of the Greeks — 
that of quarrelling with one another. Perhaps 
this fault was partly due to the nature of their 
country, which is divided into many small districts, 
separated from each other by high mountains. 
However this may be, it was a bad failing, and 
brought misfortune at last. 

Good men, hke Socrates, used their thinking 
powers so well, that, although they knew little or 
nothing about the true God, they were yet able to 
teach people how to be just, and true, and good. 
Aristotle not only taught people how to reason 
carefully, but he also tried to make his knowledge 

^ The countries bordering the eastern end of the Mediterranean 
Sea. 
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useful, just as our doctors and scientific men do 
now. 

There were several famous Greeks, who wrote 
plays, as our Shakespeare did One of them, 
JEschyliLS^ deserves to be honoured ; for he tried 
to show that a Divine Power rules the world, and 
that people should act justly. 

Pericles gave a great deal of attention to the 
improvement of the city. 

The Acropolis ^ was covered with sacred 
buildings, statues, and monuments ; and the 
Parthenon, a temple of Athene^ was built with 
such taste, that even its ruins cause delight to all 
who see them. It was of marble, and the orna- 
ments of leaves and flowers were painted in the 
most brilliant colours. This was also the case 
with the sculptures on the top, which must have 
looked like splendid pictures, set in marble frames. 
Within, was an immense statue of the goddess, 
made of ivory and gold. It was the work of 
Phidias, the most famous sculptor of that time. 

There was another temple within the Acropolis. 
It contained a statue of Athene, made of olive 
wood, which the Greeks believed to have fallen 
from heaven. This temple had a porch which, in- 
stead of being supported by pillars, was upheld by 
the figures of six women, dressed like the vir- 
gins, who took part in one of the great processions. 

^ The word Acropolis signifies the hill of the city. The top of 
it was surrounded by walls, within which were built most of the 
Athenian temples and monuments. 
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by finding a little silken skein, hidden away in a 
dark corner. The next night, with a torch and a 
sword, she bravely entered the door where the 
skein was, and, by keeping sight of the silk, 
followed the clue. There seemed no end to the 
way. At last, however, she reached the inmost 
hall : and there her torch showed a sight, that 
froze her with fear. There stood Theseus, facing 
the monster, so that he, by being the first victim, 
might prolong the lives of the others. 

Ariadne darted forward, and cut his bonds with 
her sword. ' Fly ! ' she cried : ' follow me — I have 
the clue ! ' But, as soon as Theseus felt the touch 
of the steel, he snatched the sword from her hand, 
and, instead of Hying, set upon the Minotaur with 
such fury, that the monster bellowed with rage 
and pain. 

It was the hardest fight Theseus had ever 
fought ; but he won at last, and the monster fell 
dead. 

Theseus and his companions, scarce knowing 
that they were saved, followed Ariadne. Making 
straight for the shore, they found their black- 
sailed ship, and got out to sea, before they could 
be pursued. So Theseus returned to Athens, as 
the saviour of his city, and the slayer of the 
Minotaur. 

Meanwhile his father, jEgeus, had been every 
day looking out to sea, for the return of the ship. 
He had but little hope, but nobody can help 
having a little: nor did he quite despair, until, 
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one morning, he saw in the distance a vessel, 
which he felt sure was the one he was watching 
for, in such agony of mind. Nearer and nearer it 
came — alas ! its sails were still as black as when 
it was outward bound. Theseus had forgotten 
to hoist the whitig sail, which was to be the sign 
of safety. 

So jEgeus, giving up his son for lost, threw 
himself into the sea and perished, just when 
Theseus was within sight of home. And that sea 
is called the jEgean., or the Sea of ^geus, to this 
day. And thus Theseus, to the joy of the people, 
but with sorrow in his own heart, found himself 
king. 

And the best of kings he made. The strength 
of his rule was only equalled by its gentleness. 
He made wise laws ; he took care that all men 
received justice; he honoured the gods; he ob- 
tained the respect and friendship of foreign 
nations ; he taught the Athenians to be free, and 
to govern themselves, so that, when he died, they 
remained as great a people as while he was alive. 

(Adapted from * Qods cmd Heroes,' by B. E. Frcmcillon, ly 
Tcind permission of Messrs, Wm, Blackwood S Son,) 

The'-seus clue trib-ute e'-qua)-Ied 

A-pi-ad'-ne JE'-geus seiz'-ed em-bark'-ed 

Min'-o-taup lab'-y-pinth hoist skein 
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LESSON 42 

ITALY (I.) 

A land of wheat, and barley, and vines, and fig trees; a land of 
oil olive, and honey. — Deut. viii. 8. 

There is something to interest us in the 
geography and history of every country. At one 
time, we like to read about the flat fields and 
pastures, the canals and quaint villages of Holland. 
At another we are struck with wonder at the mighty 
mountains, the rushing streams and beautiful lakes 
of a country like Switzerland. Or again, as in the 
case of Greece, we forget the present time, in 
thinking of the gifted people, who lived there in 
ancient days, and who are best known to us, by the 
works they left behind them. 

And, when we read the history of Europe, we 
find that each nation can boast of great deeds done 
in former years ; and many a one can point to a 
time, when it was the most powerful State on the 
continent. Greece, Eome, Hungary, Spain, — each 
in turn had to fight against enemies from Asia or 
Africa. 

At one period, the Northmen sailed the seas 
and estuaries, and settled on the coasts, terrifying all 
within their reach. Then the Spaniards discovered 
a new world, and became the richest people in 
Europe. A century ago, France, under the Em- 
peror Napoleon, laid all Europe at her feet. 
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But, above all others, Italy is, perhaps, the 
country which interests us most. 

Do you wish for a country naturally beautiful ? 
If so, can you ask for anything more, than is to be 
found in Italy ? In the north are the mighty Alps, 
with the beautiful lakes at the foot of them. 
Through the whole length of the country run the 
Apennines ; so that, except near the river mouths, 
the surface is pleasantly varied with mountain and 
valley. With the sea nearly all around, it possesses 
towns like Genoa and Naples, situated on the 
hillsides, with the blue sky above and the blue 
Mediterranean below; making such a picture, as 
to give rise to the saying, ' See Naples and die.' 
Nor are the wonders of nature absent ; for you 
may see glaciers in the Alps, and volcanoes in 
central and southern Italy. 

Would you rather hear of living people, than of 
such things as these ? Well, then, was there ever 
an empire grander than the Eoman ? Why do 
schoolboys now learn the Latin language, which is 
not spoken by any nation ? Because the tongue 
of the old Eomans is such a noble one, and because 
they wrote such fine books in that tongue. Why 
do English lawyers study the laws of ancient Eome, 
before learning their own? Because the laws 
made by the Eomans were so wise, that, even now, 
many of our own are copied from them. Why do 
our architects, our painters and sculptors, our 
musicians, all try to visit Italy? Because there 
they find the finest and noblest buildings, pictures, 
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Statues and music. And so it has been, at almost 
any time, during the last two thousand years. 

The poet Vergil wrote the story of Eome's early 
founders, just as Homer did that of Greece. 
Cicero was famous as an orator, and many of his 
speeches are carefully read and studied to this 
day. Eome had so many great generals, that 
it is impossible to mention all of them ; but 
everyone has heard of Julius Ccesar and what he 
did. We know how St Paul journeyed to Eome, 
and spread the new Christian religion there ; and 
we know, too, what an important centre of the 
Christian religion Eome has been, ever since that 
time. In the middle ages, Michael Angela the 
sculptor and architect, Raphael the painter, Pales- 
trina the musician, Dante the poet, Galileo the 
astronomer, and many others, produced those 
works, whose fame will never die. 

After being divided into many separate States, 
Italy in 1870 became one kingdom, as we see it 
now. Very many difficulties it has met ; many 
more it has still to meet ; for most of the people 
live hard lives, being poor and ignorant. But we 
hope that brighter times are in store. We hope that 
peace may reign, education extend, and taxation de- 
crease. Then the people will thrive and be happy, 
and then again they may enrich the world, by means 
of the natural gifts, with which they are blessed. 
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LESSON 43 

ITALY (n.) 
Vesuvius 

Vesuvius is a well-known volcano near Naples. 
From time to time eruptions take place, altering 
the shape of the mountain. 

In 79 A.D. there was a great eruption, which 
buried the towns of Herculaneum and Pompeii. 
Just at that time Admiral PUny died. Eighteen 
years afterwards, a Eoman historian asked the 
younger Pliny to tell him about his uncle's death. 
The following is a translation of PUny's second 
letter : — 

'The letter, which I wrote to you about the 
death of my uncle, has made you wish to know 
what dangers attended me at Misenum. 

' There had been, for many days before, some 
shocks of an earthquake, which did not much 
surprise us, as they are very frequent in Campania ; 
but they were so violent that night, that they 
not only shook everything about us, but seemed, 
indeed, likely to destroy everything. 

' My mother flew to my chamber, where she 
found me rising in order to awaken her. When 
morning came, the light was very faint ; the 
buildings all around us tottered ; and there was 
no staying there, without great danger. We 
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therefore tried to leave the town. The people 
followed us. in great terror, and pressed in crowds 
about us, on our way out. 

'When we had got some distance from the 
houses, we stood still, in the midst of a most 
dangerous and dreadful scene. The chariots, which 
we had ordered to be drawn out, swayed backwards 
and forwards, though they were upon level ground. 
The sea seemed to roll back upon itself, and to be 
driven from the shore, by the rocking motion of 
the earth. It is certain, at least, that the shore 
was much enlarged, and many sea animals were left 
upon it. 

' On the other side, a black and dreadful 
cloud darted out a long line of fire, like flashes 
of lightning, but much larger. Soon afterwards, 
the cloud seemed to descend, and cover the whole 
ocean. 

'My mother begged me to make my escape, 
which, as I was young, I might easily do ; as for 
herself, she said, her age made that impossible. 
But I would not leave her ; and, taking her by the 
hand, I led her on. 

' The ashes now began to fall upon us. I turned 
my head, and saw behind us a thick smoke, 
which came rolling after us like a torrent. I 
proposed, while we yet had light, to turn out 
of the high road ; lest she should be pressed to 
death in the dark, by the crowd that followed us. 
We had scarce stepped out of the path, when 
darkness overspread us, like that in a room, when 
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it' is shut up, and all the lights are put out. 
Nothing then was to be heard, but the shrieks of 
women, the screams of children, and the cries 
of men ; some calling for their children, others for 
their parents, others for their husbands, and only 
knowing each other by their voices. Some 
wished to die ; others were lifting up their hands 
to the gods ; but the greater part feared that 
the last night was come, which was to destroy the 
gods and the world together. 

' At length a glimmering light appeared, which 
was followed by a burst of flames. However, the 
tire fell at a distance from us. Then we were 
again wrapped in thick darkness, and a heavy 
shower of ashes rained upon us, which we were 
obliged, every now and then, to shake off, lest 
we should be crushed and buried in the heap. 

' At last, this dreadful darkness slowly passed 
off, like a cloud of smoke ; the real da}'' re- 
turned, and the sun appeared, though faintly. 
Every object seemed changed, being covered with 
white ashes, as with a deep snow.' 

e-pup'-tions hls-top'-l-an Cam-pa'-nl-a Ve-su'-vi-us 

Hep-eu-la'-ne-um eapth'-quake chap'-i-ots wpap-ped 

Pom-pe'-ii Ml-se'-num tot'-tep-ed firlim'-mep-ing 
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LESSON 44 
SPAIN (I.) 

Surface 

It is a goodly sight to see 
What Heaven hath done for this delicious land I 
What fruits of fragrance blush on every tree I 

Byeon 

Sunny Spain ! Yes, that at least is true of the 
whole Peninsula. But is there anything else which 
may be truly said of the whole of Spain and 
Portugal ? Perhaps not, except that in religion 
the people are Eoman Catholics. It is a land of 
central plateaus and high mountain ranges. You 
may be chilled with piercing cold winds, or half 
stifled, with the hot sirocco. The traveller may cross 
lands so bare, that the Spanish proverb says, * A 
lark that would fly over Castile must take its food 
with it.' Or he may enjoy the soft air of Andalusia, 
amid olive and orange groves, vineyards, and roses. 
Long rivers cross the Peninsula, and yet — except for 
a few miles — they are useless for navigation. The 
ocean nearly surrounds the country, yet it has very 
little effect upon the cUmate of the central high- 
lands ; and only the lower coast-lands feel its mild 
influence. 

The position of the country, too, has had 
its effect upon the character of the people. 
Carthaginians and Moors from Africa, Eomans 
from Italy, and German tribes from central 
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Europe — all in turn have invaded Spain, and left 
their marks upon the country and its people. 

The greater part of Spain and Portugal forms 
a great square plateau, a thousand or more feet 
high, with still higher mountain ranges running 
across it. The only lower portions are the valleys 
near the mouths of the rivers, and a narrow strip 
of coast-line. If the whole Peninsula were to sink 
down about 600 feet, the face of the country 
would not be much altered. The lower parts 
of the river valleys would become arms of the sea, 
and the waters of the Bay of Biscay and Gulf of 
Lions would flow across the south of France, and 
thus make the Peninsula into an island. 

The Pyrenees Mountains, on the border of 
France, rise to a height of 11,000 feet, and seem 
to do their best, to cut Spain off from the rest 
of Europe. In the south, the peaks of the Sierra 
Nevada are equally high. 

The rivers run east or west across the plateau. 
They cut down through the rocky soil; and 
therefore rocks and shallows make them almost 
useless for navigation. Moreover, they do not 
contain much water, for very little of the moisture 
of the Atlantic reaches the middle of Spain. The 
rain either falls on the outward slopes of the 
plateaus, or is driven away by the heat of the bare 
tablelands. At Madrid, in the centre of Spain, 
129 days in the year are quite cloudless, while at 
Greenwich there are only 22 such days. 

Pop'-tu-firal An-da-lu'-si-a Ca-ta-lo'-nl-ans de-li'-el-ous 
si-poc'-co pe-vengre'-ful Mup'-ci-ans Si-ep'-pa 

Cas-tile' Bls'-cay I-be'-pl-an Ne-va'-da 
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LESSON 45 
SPAIN (11.) 

Productions 

In the more fertile parts of this central region, 
wheat is grown and sheep are reared. 

In north-western Spain, the valleys are open to 
the sea, and supplied plentifully with rain. The 
results are — a mild climate, rich pastures, and woods 
of walnut and chestnut trees. The coast is rocky 
and dangerous, and many a good ship has been 
wrecked there. 

South of the Sierra Morena is Andalusia — the 
garden of Spain. One traveller describes it thus : 
'Early one May morning, we crossed the Sierra 
Morena range of mountains. The scenery is wild 
and grand. Onward and upward we climbed, 
and daylight showed us a wide view from the top 
of the range, over the beautiful Andalusia. Olive 
groves and orange orchards, cork trees and vine- 
yards, and fields full of poppies and daisies and 
other brilliant flowers, gave colour to the landscape. 
Great aloes, with their long spikes, guarded the 
roads, and the sweet scent of roses filled the air. 
Far away in the distance, rose the snowy tops 
of the Sierra Nevada. The change from the red- 
brown, treeless region of Castile to this beautiful 
Andalusia was delightful. The towns seemed 
buried in trees, the air was full of perfume, the 
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birds were siiiging, and all nature was beautiful in 
her spring dress. 

The district along the south-eastern coast has 
been called * Africa in Europe,' The cUmate is 
hot and dry ; and, among date palms and fig trees, 
may be seen the white, flat-roofed houses, common 
in Moorish lands. In the hollows are fields of corn, 
watered by means of the bucket water-wheels. 

This is the land of grapes and raisins, of 
almonds and oranges, of olives and pomegranates. 

Wine, indeed, forms the most valuable export 
of Spain and Portugal ; it is produced in the 
valleys, near the mouths of all the large rivers. 
Oranges and maize are grown in Portugal and 
south-eastern Spain. Cork, another important 
article of export, is the bark of a tree, grown 
chiefly in the lower valley of the Guadiana. 

From very early times, Spain has been known 
to be rich in minerals. These, however, are but 
little worked at the present time ; yet more iron 
ore is exported from Bilbao, than from any other 
town on the Continent. Near the Sierra Morena, 
are some of the best quicksilver mines in the world. 
Most of the people are uneducated, and unable 
to manage a large business. The upper classes 
think it beneath them to engage in such work, 
which therefore is done by foreigners. As we 
have already seen, the rivers are usually un- 
navigable. The mountains majke it impossible to 
construct canals, and very difficult and expensive 
to make railways. 
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All these things prevent improvement, and 
Spain therefore lags behind the times — as we say 
— more than almost any other country in Europe. 

war-nut al'-oes palms pome'-fiTan-ates 

ehest'-nut pep'-fume rais'-lns 6ua-di-a'-na 

Ho-l*e'-na quiek'-sil-vep al'-monds BU-ba'-o 



LESSON 46 

SPAIN (III.) 

PEOPLE 

As we have said, English people would con- 
sider the Spaniards very much behind the times. 
Most of the railway trains travel about fifteen 
miles an hour ; and the railway servants do not 
mind keeping a train waiting in a station for a 
quarter of an hour, in order that they may look at 
a performing dog, or other unusual sight. Beggars 
follow you everywhere — in the streets, in the 
railway stations, at the hotels, the shops, the 
churches. If you go into a shop to buy any 
article, after asking the price, it is usually best 
to offer about half the amount ; the shopkeeper will 
most likely take j^^our offer. When you need post- 
age stamps, you will find them sold at the tobacco 
shops. When the postman delivers a letter to a 
Spaniard, he waits to receive a fee of five cents. At 
the dinner table of your hotel, you must be content 
to take your meal amid the fumes of tobacco ; for 
nearly everyone smokes at table. When passing 
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through the streets, if by chance you see any 
disturbance, it is well to get away as soon as 
possible ; for the police are so anxious to prevent 
anything like a riot, that they are very apt to 
arrest the first persons, they can lay hands upon, 
whether innocent or guilty. 

On the other hand, the Spaniards and Portu- 
guese have many good qualities. They are 
brave and polite, and careful in regard to matters 
of honour. The lower classes may be ignorant 
and not very industrious, but they bear, without 
complaint, lives of much hardship, and little 
comfort. And, although wine is the usual 
drink, it is very seldom that a drunken man is 
seen. 

In the first half of the sixteenth century, Spain 
was the most important country in the world. 
Not only did her sovereigns reign over a large part 
of central Europe, but they also had possessions 
in America, which Columbus had discovered for 
them. Now, almost all her foreign possessions 
are lost, chiefly through bad government. English 
boys will remember how she sent the Armada 
against this country; and how again, 200 years 
later, her fleets were beaten by the British at 
Gibraltar, at St. Vincent, and Trafalgar. Everyone, 
too, has read how the Duke of Wellington, at the 
beginning of this century, drove out the French, 
and made Spain again independent. 

Madrid stands in the centre of the country, 
. and has become important, because it is the 
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capital. The principal streets are wide, and 
planted with trees. There are many fine buildings, 
and outside the city is a bull-ring, which will 
hold 14,000 people. The wonderful building, 
called the Escorial, Ues to the north. It consists 
of a palace, church, and other buildings. You 
may judge of its size, when you hear that it 
contains eighty-eight fountains, eighty-six stair- 
cases, 12,000 doors, and miles of passages. 




THE ESCORIAL, MADRID 

Barcelona, on the north-east coast, is the most 
commercial and most thriving seaport in Spain. 
Cadiz, on the south-west, lost much of its impor- 
tance, when Spain lost her American colonies. 

Granada is chiefly interesting for its old 
buildings, and the history belonging to them. 
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Here is the famous Alhambra. which was the royal 
palace, when the Moors ruled southern Spain. 
Like many other Spanish towns, Granada has a 
fine cathedral. It contains the tombs of King 
Ferdinand and Queen Isabella, who, at last, drove 
the Moors from Spain, and who also helped 
Columbus, in his discovery of America. 

Lisbon, the capital of Portugal, is on the Tagus, 
a few miles from its mouth. It has many fine 
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buildings, an excellent harbour, and much foreign 
trade. A great earthquake, 150 years ago, 
destroyed a large part of the city. The kingdom 
of Portugal is quite distinct from that of Spain, 
and the two countries have different languages. 

Oporto, on the Douro, is a thriving town with 
a large trade, exporting wine, oranges and other 
fruits, cork, and onions. 

E. M 
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The famous fortress of Gibraltar, belonging to 
Great Britain, is in the south of Spain. 



un-us'-u-al 


Fep'-di-nand 


Is'-a-bel-la 


6pa-na'-da 


to-bac-eo 


Co-lum'-bus 


Es-cop-i-al 


Al-ham'-bpa 


fumes 


Ap-ma'-da 


Bap-ce-lo'-na 


Lis'-bon 


Pop-tu-fiTuese' 


Tpa-fal'-firap 


Ca-diz' 


Gib-pal'-tap 



LESSON 47 
THE SUERENDEE OF GRANADA 

Red gleamed the cross, and waned the crescent pale, 
While Afric's echoes thrilled with Moorish matron's wail. 

Byron 

In 1491, Boabdil, the Moorish king, after a 
brave defence, was obliged to surrender Granada to 
Ferdinand and Isabella, the Christian Sovereigns 
of Castile. The Mohammedan power in Spain thus 
came to an end. Boabdil died in battle in Morocco, 
thirty-four years after the surrender of Granada. 

Washington Irving, in his 'Conquest of 
Granada,' writes as follows : — 

' The sun had scarcely begun to shed his beams 
upon the snowy mountains, which rise above 
Granada, when the Christian camp was in motion. 
A company of horse and foot, with the Bishop of 
Avila, went to take possession of the Alhambra 
and the towers. 

' When they reached the top of the hill, the 
Moorish king came forth from the gate. " Go," 
said he, " go and take possession of those fortresses, 
which Allah has given to your powerful lord, in 
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punishment of the sins of the Moors." He said 
no more, but passed mournfully on, descending 
to the vega.^ 

' The troops entered the Alhambra, the gates of 
which were wide open, and all its splendid courts 
and halls silent and deserted. In the meantime, 
the Christian Court and army advanced across 
the vega. The king and queen, with the prince 
and princess, and the nobles and ladies of the 
Court, took the lead. They were attended by 
monks and friars and the royal guards. 

'The procession paused, and the Sovereigns 
waited, their eyes fixed on the lofty tower of the 
Alhambra, watching for the signal of possession. At 
length, they saw the silver cross, raised on the great 
watch-tower, and sparkling in the sunbeams. This 
was done by the Bishop of Avila. Beside it was 
planted the flag of St. James ; and a great shout 
of " Santiago ! Santiago ! ' ^ rose throughout the 
army. Lastly was raised the royal standard, 
with the shout of " Castile ! Castile ! For King 
Ferdinand and Queen Isabella." At sight of these 
signals, the Sovereigns feU upon their knees, giving 
thanks to God for this great triumph. All followed 
their example, and the choristers of the royal 
chapel broke forth into the solemn anthem of " Te 
Deum laudamus." 

'The procession now passed on to a small 
mosque. Here were met the unfortunate Boabdil, 
and about fifty of his nobles and servants. The 

* Plain. - Spanish for St. James. 

H 2 
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Moorish king gave the keys of the city to King 
Ferdinand. " These keys," said he, " are the last 
relics of the Arabian empire in Spain. Thine, 
king, is our kingdom ! Such is the will of God ! " 

'Having given up the last sign of power, 
Boabdil went on his way, that he might not see 
the entrance of the Christians into his capital. 
His band of faithful nobles followed him in mourn- 
ful silence. At two leagues distance, they paused 
for a farewell view of their beloved city, which a 
few more steps would shut from their sight for 
ever. Never had it seemed so lovely in their eyes. 
The sunshine, so bright in that clear climate, 
lighted up each tower and minaret, and rested 
gloriously upon the Alhambra; while the vega 
spread its green bosom below, glistening with the 
silver windings of the river. The Moors gazed 
with silent grief upon that beautiful abode. While 
they yet looked, a peal of artillery told that the 
city was taken possession of, and the throne of 
. the Moorish kings was lost for ever. The heart 
of Boabdil could no longer contain itself. " Allah 
achbar ! God is great ! " said he ; and he burst 
into a flood of tears. 

' His mother, the Sultana, was angry at his 
weakness. " You do well," said she, " to weep 
like a woman, for what you failed to defend like a 
man ! " 

' The tears of the unhappy king continued to 
flow. " Allah achbar ! " said he ; " when did mis- 
fortunes ever equal mine ! " 
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* From this circumstance, the hill took the name 
of Fez Allah Achbar ; but it is better known 
among the Spaniards by the name of El ultimo 
suspire del Moro^ or The last sigh of the Moor' 

(Adapted from * The Conquest of Granada ' hy 
Washington Irving.) 
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PEONtJNCIATION OF SOME PEOPEE 

NAMES 



Bukarest, bo'-ka-rest 
Bergen (g as in go) 
Milan, mil'an 
Samoyede, Sam-yad 
Ticino, Te-che'no 
Yosges, vozh 
Maas, mas 
Gothard, got'hard 
Schaffhausen, shaf'houz-en 
Neufch&tel, neu-sha-tel' 
Thun, t6n 
Brienz, bre'ents 
Zurich, tsA'rech 
Wiesbaden, vez'ba-den 
Treves, trav 

Ehrenbreitstein, a-ren-brit'- 
stln 



Waal, val 

Zuider Zee, zoi'der-za 

Cevennes, sa-ve'n 

Auvergne, 6-ver'nye 

Loire, Lwar 

Lille, lei 

Caen, kon(g) 

Hartz, harts 

Li^ge, le-azh 

Erzgebirge, ertz-ge-ber'ge 

Theiss, tis 

Debreczin, da'bre-tsen 

Szegedin, seg'e-den 

Herzegovina, herts-e-go-ve'na 

Genoa, jen'o-a 

Bilbao, bel-ba'o 

Cadiz, Ka'diz 



Key : arm, mete, move, not, note, fate, met, h6r, line ; eu as French 
in neuf ; et as in bleu ; zh as in azure. 
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THE MEANING OF SOME JIUEOPEAN 

NAMES 

I. OOUNTBIBS, PBOVINOBS, Ac. 

(a) Those named after ancient tribes. 

Andaluaia from Vandals (a Teutonic tribe}. 

iohtSa } " Boii (a Keltic tribe). 

Belgium „ Belgae (a Keltic tribe). 

Bulgaria „ the people from the Bolg or Volga (a district 

near the Volga is also now called Great 

Bulgaria). 

cZwiand i >• Oymry (Keltic people). 

England „ Angles (a Teutonic tribe). 

France „ Franks (a Teutonic tribe). 

Germany „ Ghermani (Latin name of Teutonic tribes). 

Gothland Island „ Goths (a Teutonic tribe). 

Greece „ Graeci (an Illyrian tribe. The people of Greece 

call themselves Hellenes). 

Jutland „ Jutes (a Teutonic tribe). 

Poland „ Bulanes. 

Boumania „ Boman settlers. 

Russia „ Buotsi (a Swedish tribe). 

Saxony „ Saxons (a Teutonic tribe). 

Scotland „ Scots (a tribe from Ireland). 

Sweden „ Suiones (a Teutonic tribe). 

Turkey „ Turks (an Asiatic people). 

(b) Those named from their position. 

Austria, the eastern kingdom. 
Denmark, the mark or boundary of the Danes. 
Europe, land of the setting sun (t. e. the west). 
Ireland, west land. 

Wallachia > ^*^^ °^ *^® foreigners (a Teutonic word). 

(e) Those named from some quality. 

Dutch, the people. (Germans call themselves Deutsch.) 
Faroe Islands, sheep islands. 

Italv, land of cattle (the S.E. portion was first so called). 
Holland, marshy. 
Netherlands, lower lands. 
Malta, a place of refuge. 
Servia, the people (like Deutsch). 

Spain, a PhcBnician word meaning martens or rabbits, whose skinB 
were obtained from Spain 
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{d) Those named from a town. 

Portugal, from Oporto, the port of the Romans. 
Switzerland, from Schwytz, near Lake Lucerne. 

II. TOWNS 

(a) Those named after a person. 

Adrianople, the Emperor Adrian's (or Hadrian's) city 

Athens, the city of the goddess Athene. 

Constance, after Constantine the Great, or his father. 

Constantinople, Constantine's city. 

Christiania, after Christian IV. of Denmark. 

Edinburgh, Edwin's (of Northumbria) town. 

Gibraltar, mountain of Tarik (a Moorish leader). 

(&) Those named from some oircumstanoe of situation, &o, 
Aberdeen, harbour of the Dee (like Berwick, Humber, &c.). 
Antwerp, the wharf, or turning place. 
Balaclava, beautiful quay (Genoese words). 
Coblentz, confluence (where the Moselle joins the Rhine). 
Col(^ne, colony (Roman). 
Copenhagen, merchants' harbour. 
Kiel, boat (a seaport). 
Lisbon, walled town. 
Lyons, lake town. (The Gulf of Lions was perhaps so named from 

its storms.) 
Milan, a plain. 
Novgorod, new town. 
Paris, town of the Parisii tribe. 
Stockholm, the stockaded (or fortified) island. 
Trondhjem, the throne home (city where kings were crowned). 

III. MOUNTAINS, BIVEBS, CAPES, &o. 
(a) Named from appearance. 

Caucasus, Nevadiei, Snowdon, Olympus, Nevis, Blanc, signify snowy 

or white. 
Morena means dark. 
Sierra „ uncultivated. 
Alps, Apennines, Pennines, Pindus, Pembroke signify point or 

height. 
Hartz means forest. 
Cevennes, Cheviots, signify a back. 

{b) Named after som«« quality. 
Aar means violent, rapid. 

Don, Danube, Dniester, Dnieper, Bandon signify river. 
Rhine, Rhone, runniog or rapid. 
Tagus, flsh river. 
Thames, broad river. 
Geyser, boiling thing. 
Etna, furnace. 
Heola, cloak (of smoke). 
Vesuvius, smoke and sparks. 
Cape Wrath, the turning place (Danish word). 
Trafalgar, the promontory of the cave. 
Cattegat, the passage through. 
Landes, a plain (See also Milan). 
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APPENDIX. 



SUMMABY OF THE GEOGBAPHY OF 
EUBOPE 

SIZE :— Length : From Cape St. Vinoent in Portugal to a point in the 
Ural Monntains, 3,370 miles. Breadth: From Cape Kordkyn in 
Norway to Cape Matapan in Greece, 2,400 miles. Area: About 
3,800,000 square miles. 

BOVHDABIES :— North : Arctic Ocean. West: Atlantic Ocean. 
South : Mediterranean Sea. East : Caspian Sea, Ural Biver, Ural 
Mountains. 

SEAS AND OPENINGS :— Arotio Ooean, with White Sea. Atlantic 
Ocean, with Baltic Sea, North Sea, Zuider Zee, Strait of Dover, 
English Channel, Irish Sea, and Bay of Biscay. 

Mediterranean Sea, Adriatic Sea, Sea of Marmora, the Black Sea, 
and the Sea of Azof. 

STBAITS : Strait of Dover joins the North Sea to the English Channel. 
Strait of Gibraltar joins the Mediterranean Sea to the Atlantic 
Ocean; the Dardanelles joins the ^gean Sea to the Sea of 
Marmora; the Bosporus joins the Sea of Marmora to the Black 
Sea ; the Strait of Yenikale joins the Sea of Azof to the Black Sea. 

CAFES :— NORTH : Cape Nordkyn and North Cape in Norway ; the 
Skaw in Denmark. WEST : Cape Vshant in France ; Capes Ortegal 
and Finisterre in N.W. of Spain ; Capes Soca and St. Vincent in 
Portugal ; Cape Clear in S.W. of Ireland ; Cape Wrath in N.W. of 
Scotland ; Land's End in S.W. of England. SOUTH : Cape Tarifa 
in Spain, the most southerly point in Europe ; Cape Fassaro in 
Sicily ; Cape Matapan, the south point of Greece. 

ISLANDS :— In the ABGTIG OCEAN : Lofoten Islands. 

In the ATLANTIC OCEAN: Iceland, Faroe Isles; British Isles- 
consisting of Great Britain and Ireland ; Channel Islands. 

In the MEDITESBANEAN SEA : Corsica and Sardinia, Sicily, Malta, 
Islands of Grecian Archipelago, Candia or Crete, Cyprus. 

E. N 
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MOUKTAIKS : Scandinavian Mts. in Norway and Sweden ; the highest 

point is about 8,400 feet. 
THE ALPS : Highest point is Mont Blano, 15,784 feet ; Monte Sosa, 

15,200 feet : BernoBe Alps, with Jungfrau, 13,700 feet. 
MtB. of Italy : ApenninoB, highest point about 10,000 feet. 
*Mt8. of France: Jura, between France and Switzerland; Anverg^e 

MtB. and CevenneB. 
MtB. of SPAIN : Sierra Nevada ; Pyreneee, between France and Spain, 

highest point 11,400 feet. 
MtB. of AVSTSIA : CarpathianB, highest point about 10,000 feet. 
MtB. of BALKAN PENINSULA: BalkanB, highest point about 10,000 

feet. 
MtB. of SUSSIA: Ural MtB., highest peaks about 5,000 feet ; CancaBUB 

MtB., with Mount Elburz, 18,000 feet. 
MtB. of BBITISH ISLES: GrampianB in Scotland, with Ben Nevis, 

4,400 feet ; Cambrian MtB. in Wales, with Snowdon, 3,571 feet. 
SIVESS : Flowing into the ABGTIC OCEAN : The Petchora. 
„ WHITE SEA: The Dwina. 
„ BALTIC SEA : The Neva, the ViBtnla, the 

Oder. 
„ NOSTH SEA : The Elbe, the Weser, the 
Ehine, 760 miles long; the Scheldt, the 
ThameB. 
„ ENGLISH CHANNEL: The Seine. 
„ BAY OF BISCAY : The Loire, the Garonne. 
„ ATLANTIC OCEAN : The Donro, the TaguB, 

the Onadiana, and Gnadalqnivir. 
„ MEDITEEEANEANSEA: TheBhone. 
„ ADEIATIC SEA: The Po. 
„ „ „ BLACK SEA: The Danube, 1,630 miles; 
the DnicBter, the Dnieper. 
„ SEA OF AZOF : The Don. 
„ CASPIAN SEA: The Volga, 2,200 miles, 
the longest river in Europe. 
LAKES : In SCANDINAVIA: Lakes Wener, 2,000 square miles, Wetter, 

and Malar. 
In EVSSIA: Lake Ladogpa, 6,600 square miles, the largest lake in 

Europe ; Lake Onegpa, 3,300 square miles ; Lake PeipuB. 
In the ALPINE SYSTEM : Lake Geneva, 240 sq. miles ; Lakes Con- 
Btance, Lucerne, and Zorich, in Switzerland ; Lakes Garda, Como, 
Maggiore, in Italy ; Lake Balaton, in Austria. 

• 
* For places not given in Maps of Europe see maps of countrieB, France, 
Spain, &c. 
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PBODUCTS i^Kixieral : COAL is found in the British iBles, Belgium, 

France, Germany, and Sweden. 
ntOK in the British Isles, Belgium, France, Germany, Sweden, Austria, 

Spain, and Bnssia. 
COFFEE in the British Isles, Bnssia, Hungary, Sweden, Norway, Spain, 

Germany. 
LEAB in British Isles, Spain, Austria, France, and Norway. 
TIN in England, Saxony, and Spain. 

SALT in Bussia, England, Austria, France, and most other countries. 
Note : England produces ten times as much coal as Belgium and France, 

the next most productive countries. 
VEGETABLE FBODITCTS: The chief forest trees are the oak, beech, 

elm, fir, lime, birch, chestnut. All these, except the chestnut, 

are found throughout central Europe. Forests of chestnuts are 

found only in the south. 
The chief objects of culture are : Wheat as far north as 62° ; rye, oats, 

barley, to 69° ; potato. South of the great mountain range, rice, 

the olive, orange and lemon trees ; the vine, apple, pear, cherry, 

and plum, in Central Europe. 
WILB ANIMALS :— The polar bear on the shores of the Arctic ; brown 

bear, wolf; and wild boar in the great forests ; the reindeer in north 

of Sweden and Bussia ; the elk in the forests of Bussia ; deer and 

roebuck in the forests of central Europe; chamois and wild 

goat among the Alps. 
FISHEBIES :— Herring and cod on the coasts of Norway and the 

British Isles ; salmon in the rivers of Norway and British Isles ; 

sturgeon in the rivers of Bussia; anchovy and tunny in the 

Mediterranean. 

COVNTBIES AND CAPITALS 



Country 


Capital 


Country 


Capital 


ENGLAND 


London on R. Thames. 


SWEDEN 


Stockholm on L. Ma- 


SCOTLAND 


Edinburgh on F. of 




lar. 




Forth. 


DENMARK 


Copenhagen. 


IRELAND 


Dublin on R. Liffey. 


SPAIN 


Madrid. 


FRANCE 


Paris on R. Seine. 


PORTUGAL 


Lisbon on R. Tagus. 


HOLLAND 


Amsterdam on the Y. 


ITALY 


Rome on R. Tiber. 


BKTjOIUM 


Brussels. 


TURKEY 


Constantinople on the 


GERMANY 


Berlin on the i^ree. 




Golden Horn. 


AUSTRIA 


Vienna on the Danubem 


GREECE 


Atherif^ 


SWITZERLAND 


Berne on the Aar. 






RUSSIA 


St. Petersburg on the 


BULGARIA 


Sophia. 




R. Neva. 


ROUMANLA 


Bukarest. 


NORWAY 


Christiania on the 


SERVLA 


Belgrad'j 
Cetinje 




Christiana Fiord. 


MONTENEGRO 
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THE BRITISH ISLANDS 

ENGLAND AND WALES 

POSITION : To the West of Central Europe, 60° to 56° N. lat., 6° W. 

to li° E. long. 
BOUKDABIES : K. Scotland ; E. North Sea ; S. Strait of Dover and 
English Channel ; W. Atlantic Ocean, St. George's Channel, Irish 
Sea. 
SIZE : England, 50,800 sq. miles ; Wales, 7,360 sq. miles. 
CAPES : Flamborough Head, Spurn Head, Lowestoft Ness, Naze, North 
and South Foreland, Dungeness, Beachy Head, St. Catherine's 
Point, Portland Bill, Start Point, Lizard, Land's End, Hartland 
Point, St. David's Head, Braich-y-pwU, Great Orme's Head, St. Bees 
Head. 
INLETS : Humber, Wash, Mouth of Thames, Spithead, Solent, Plymouth 
Sound, Falmouth Harbour, Bristol Channel, Carmarthen Bay, Mil- 
ford Haven, St. Bride's Bay, Cardigan Bay, Menai Strait, Dee and 
Mersey Estuaries, Morecambe Bay. 
ISLANDS : Holy Island, Isle of Wight, Lundy Island, Anglesey and Holy 

Island, Walney Island, Isle of Man. 

MOUNTAINS : Pennine Chain, Cumbrian Group, Cambrian Mountains, 

Cotswold Hills, Devon and Cornish Heights, North and South 

Downs, Chiltem Hills (Scaw Fell, 3,200 feet ; Snowdon, 3,570 feet). 

EIYEES : Tyne, Wear, Tees, Ouse, Trent, Nen, Great Ouse, Thames, 

Severn, Dee, Mersey, Lune, Eden. 
LAKES : Windermere, Derwentwater, Wastwater, UUesmere. 
CLIMATE : Temperate, moister on west side of mountain ranges. 
PEODUCTIONS :— Vegetable : Wheat, oats, barley, hops, potatoes, garden 
vegetables, apples, &c. 
Mineral : Coal, iron, copper, lead, tin, zinc, salt, building-stone. 
Mannfjftctiires : Cotton goods (Lancashire), woollen goods (West York- 
shire), iron goods (near coalfields, especially in South Staffordshire, 
at Middlesbrough, Barrow), earthenware (Staffordshire), shipbuilding 
on Tyne, Wear, and Tees, and at Chatham, Portsmouth, Plymouth, 
Barrow. 
TEADE :— Exports : Manufactured articles. 
Imports : Articles for manufacturing (cotton, wool, silk), articles for 
food (wheat, animals alive and dead), dairy produce (eggs, butter, 
poultry), tropical produce (sugar, coffee, tea, wine), timber, hides, Ac. 
TOWNS : — Capital : London, with suburbs, population about 6 millions. 
Over ^ million : Liverpool, Manchester, Birmingham. 
Between i and ^ million: Leeds, Sheffield, Bristol, Bradford, West 

Ham. 
Over 200,000 : Nottingham, Hull, Leicester, Newcastle, Salford. 
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Oyer 100,000 : Portsmoath, Oldham, Sunderland, Cardiff, Blackburn, 
Bolton, Brighton, Preston, Norwich, Birkenhead, Croydon, Derby, 
Gateshead, Halifax, Plymouth, Southampton. 

Other towni: Swansea, York, Oxford, Cambridge, Chester, Dover, 
Canterbury. 

SCOTLAND 

POSITION: To the West of Central Europe. . 54^° to 59® N. lat., 6° to 

2° W. long. 
BOVKDABIES : K. and W. Atlantic Ocean ; E. North Sea ; 8. England 

and Solway Firth. 
SIZE: 81,000 sq. miles. 
CAPES : St. Abb's Head, Fife Ness, Buchan Ness, Dunnet Head, Gape 

Wrath, Ardnamurchan Point, Mull of Eintyre and Gkilloway. 
IHLETS : Firths of Forth and Tay, Moray Firth, Pentland Firth, Loch 
Broom, Sound of Mull, Loch Linnhe, Loch Fyne, Firth of Clycle, 
Solway Firth. 
ISLANDS : Orkneys, Shetlands, Western and Inner Hebrides, Arran, 

Bute. 
MOUNTAINS : Northern Highland Mountains, Grampians, Pentland 

Hills, Lammermuir Hills, Cheviot Hills (Ben Nevis, 4,400 feet). 
RIYEES : Tweed, Forth, Tay, Dee, Spey, Clyde. 
IiAKES : Lomond, Leven, Katrine, Awe, Ness. 
CLIMATE : Same as England, but colder. 

FEODUCTIONS :— Vegetable : Oats, barley, wheat, rye, turnips, potiatoes. 
Mineral : Coal, iron, lead, granite, and other stone. 
ManufiEiotiires : Iron and cotton goods, and shipbuilding, in Clyde 
Valley ; linen and jute at Dundee ; woollen goods in Lowlands. 
TBABE : — Exports : Manufactured articles. 

Imports : Similar to England, but to less extent. 
TOWNS :— Capital : Edinbnrgh, over | million. 
Over i million: Glasgow. 
Over 100,000 : Dundee, Aberdeen. 
Other towns : Paisley, Greenock, Perth, Leith. 

IRELAND 

POSITION : To the West of Central Europe. 51J° to 65J® N. lat., lOJ** 

to6i°W. long. 
BOUNDABIES : N., W., and S. Atlantic Ocean ; E. St. George's Channel, 

Irish Sea, North Channel. 
SIZE : 82,600 sq. miles. 
CAPES : Fair Head, Malin Head, Achil Head, Loop Head, Donmore 

Head, Mizen Head, Carnsore Point, Wicklow Head. 
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IHLETS: Loughs Foyle and Swilly, Donegal, Clew Bay, Galway Bay, 

Shannon Mouth, Dmgle, Eenmare, and Bantry Bay, Cork Harbour, 

Watexford Harbour, Wexford Harbour, Dublin and Dundalk Bays, 

Belfast Lough. 

ISLANDS : Bathlin Island, Achil Island, Aran Island, Valentia Island, 

Cape Clear Island. 
MOUNTAINS : Mountains of Antrim, Donegal, Connemara, and Kerry, 
Wicklow Hills, Moume Mountains, Macgillycuddy's Beeks (Cam- 
tual 3,400 feet). 
SIVESS : Liftey, Shannon, Bandon, Lee, Blackwater, Barrow. 
LAKES : Neagh, Killarney, Erne, Mask, Corrib. 
CLIIIATE : Moister than England, and milder in winter. 
PBODVCTIONS :— Vegetable : Pasture, flax, potatoes, 
mneral : Little coal, iron ore, marble. 

Mannfactnres : Chiefly in Ulster ; linen, cotton, and woollen goods, 
shipbuilding (Belfast). 
TSADE: — Exports : Cattle, sheep, pigs, dairy produce, potatoes, linen. 

In^rts : Manufactured articles, corn, tropical produce. 
TOWNS :— Capital : Dublin, 380,000. 
Over 800,000: Belfast. 

Other towns * Cork, Waterford, Dundalk, Gkilway, Limerick, London- 
derry. 

BELGIUM 

POSITION : W. of Central Europe, 49^° to 61J^ N. lat., 2° to 6*^ E. long. 

BOUNDABIES : N.W. North Sea ; N. Holland ; E. Germany ; S. France. 

SHAPE : Compact, sea on N.W. 

SIZE: 11,373 sq. miles. 

COAST : Only 42 miles, and unbroken ; protected by dykes. 

SUEFACE : Flat, except Ardennes (1,000 to 2,000 ft.) in S. 

El Visits. Parts of Maas (or Meuse) and Scheldt. 

CLIXATE: Similar to England. 

PEODUCTIONB : — Vegetable : Com, flax, hemp, beetroot. 

Mineral : Much coal and iron. 

lEannfaotiires : Woollen, linen, and cotton (especially lace), iron. 
TEADE :— Exports : Grain (to Germany), coal, flax, woollen and linen, 
machinery. 

Imports: Grain (from United States), wool, flax, wood, coffee. 

Chiefly carried on with France, British Isles, Germany and Holland. 
INHABITANTS : 6^ millions ; 588 to sq. mile. 

Sace : Partly Teutonic (Flemings), partly Latin and Celtic (Walloons). 

Language : French by educated classes ; Flemish, also Walloon. 

Eeligion : Chiefly Boman Catholic. 

Goyemment : Limited monarchy. 
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TOWNS:— Capital: Bruisels, in centre; population, J million; fine 

city, sometimes called * Little Paris.' 
Porti : Antwerp on Scheldt ; large foreign trade ; second city ; 

population 285,000. Oitend. 
Mannfaotiirmg towni : Ghent (cotton), population 161,000 ; reached 

from the sea by a canal. Li^^e (iron), in E., population 173,000. 
Historical plaoei : Many famous for battles and sieges. Waterloo, 

Bamilies, Oudenarde, Fontenoy, Namor. 



HOLLAITD 

FOSmOH : In W. of Central Europe, 51° to 53i° N. lat., 3J° to 7° E. 

long. 
BOUHDABIES : H. and W. North Sea ; E. Germany ; S. Belgium. 
SHAPE : Coast broken by wasting action of sea ; otherwise compact. 
8VBFACE : Low and flat, forming delta of Rhine, Maas (or Meuse) and 
Scheldt. Holland = OUant, meaning marshy. Coast protected by 
dykes. Many canals. Netherlands = lowlands, 
SIZE : 12,600 sq. miles. 

ISLANDS : N., Texel and others ; W., Walcheren and others. 
INLETS : N., Zuider Zee and Dollart ; W., river mouths. 
CLIMATE : Moist ; more extreme than England. 
PBODUCnONS :— Vegetable : Pasture, rye, oats, potatoes. No timber. 
Mineral : None ; no building-stone. 

Manafkctarei : Cotton, woollen and linen goods ; shipbuilding ; 
spirits (gin) ; diamond-cutting. 
TBADE : — Ezporti : Dairy produce (butter, eggs, cheese) ; colonial and 
other articles which have been imported ; Dutch flower-bulbs. 
Ixnporti : Iron, colonial produce, wheat, coal, cotton, timber. Chiefly 
carried on with Germany, British Isles, Belgium, and Dutch 
East Indies. 
INHABITANTS : 5 millions ; 409 to sq. mile. 
Bace : Teutonic. 

Language : Dutch (similar to German). 
Beligion: More than half Protestants, others chiefly Roman 

Catholics. 
GoTemxnent : Limited monarchy. 
TOWNS: — Capital: The Hague, population 212,000; seat of govern- 
ment. Amsterdam, population ^ million, largest ; foreign trade ; 
built on edge of rivers and canals. Botterdam, population 332,000 ; 
second city ; manufactures and foreign trade. Leyden, university. 
Hiitorioal places ; Breda, Zutphen, Utrecht. 
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TOWHS:— Capital: Bnutels, in centre; population, ^ million; fine 

city, sometimes called * Little Paris.' 
Porta : Antwerp on Scheldt ; large foreign trade ; second city ; 

population 285,000. Ostend. 
Mannfaotiirmg towxu : Ghent (cotton), population 161,000 ; reached 

from the sea by a canal. Lidge (iron), in E., population 173,000. 
Historical places : Many famous for battles and sieges. Waterloo, 

Bamilies, Oudenarde, Fontenoy, Namur. 



HOLLAITD 

FOSmOH : In W. of Central Europe, 51° to 53J° N. lat., 3|** to 7° E. 

long. 
BOUHDABIES : H. and W. North Sea ; £. Germany ; S. Belgium. 
SHAPE : Coast broken by wasting action of sea ; otherwise compact. 
8VBFACE : Low and flat, forming delta of Rhine, Maas (or Meuse) and 
Scheldt. Holland = Ollant, meaning marshy. Coast protected by 
dykes. Many canals. Netherlands » lowlands. 
SIZE : 12,600 sq. miles. 

ISLANDS : N., Texel and others ; W., Walcheren and others. 
INLETS : N., Zuider Zee and Dollart ; W., river mouths. 
CLIMATE : Moist ; more extreme than England. 
PBODUCnONS :— Vegetable : Pasture, rye, oats, potatoes. No timber. 
Mineral : None ; no building-stone. 

Manufkctiires : Cotton, woollen and linen goods ; shipbuilding ; 
spirits (gin) ; diamond-cutting. 
TBADE : — Exports : Dairy produce (butter, eggs, cheese) ; colonial and 
other articles which have been imported ; Dutch flower-bulbs. 
Imports : Iron, colonial produce, wheat, coal, cotton, timber. Chiefly 
carried on with Germany, British Isles, Belgium, and Dutch 
East Indies. 
INHABITANTS : 5 millions ; 409 to sq. mile. 
Bace : Teutonic. 

Language : Dutch (similar to German). 
Bellgion! More than half Protestants, others chiefly Roman 

CLirtholicB. 
Oovemment : Limited monarchy. 
TOWNS:— Cftpitalr The Hague, population 212,000; seat of govern- 
^t Amiterdam. population ^ million, largest ; foreign trade ; 
I at rivLH s and canals. Botterdam, population 332,000 ; 
"^miufat^ku'es and foreign trade. Leyden., university. 
Br9da> Zutphen, Utrecht. 
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SHAPE : Oblong in N., with square portion in S. 
SIZE : 209,000 sq. miles. 

SUBFACE:— N. Flat, sloping to Baltic; S. mountainous and table- 
land. 
MOUHTAIRS :— S. Black Forest, Bavarian Alps (9,600 ft.) ; Centre, 

Hartz Mts., Erzgebirge, Sudetes Mts. 
Biy EBB : —Flowing into North Sea: Rhine (middle course), Weser 
Elbe. 
Flowing into Baltic : Oder, Vistula (lower course). 
CLIMATE : Not much varied. More extreme than England. 
PBODUCnOHS :— Vegetable : Bye, oats, wheat, potato, vine, sugar-beet, 
hops, timber. 
Mineral : Goal, iron, silver, zinc, lead, salt, and many others. 
Mannfkctnrei : Woollen, silk, cotton, and iron goods ; clocks, musical 
instruments. 
TBADE : Large and increasing. Chiefly with adjoining countries and 
British Isles. 
Exports : Woollen goods, sugar, silk and cotton goods. 
Imports : Grain, raw cotton, wool and silk, coffee. 
INHABITANTS : 56^ millions ; 269 to sq. mile. 
Baoes : Germans, Poles, Danes, French, Walloons. 
Language : About 45 millions speak German : High German by most 

educated ; Low German in N. and N.W. 
Beligion : Protestant chiefly in N. and middle ; Roman Catholic in 

S., E., W. 
Government : Limited monarchy. Large army ; navy increasing. 
TOWNS :— Capital : Berlin in centre of N. Germany; population over 
If million ; contains public and educational buildings ; manufac- 
tures. 
Ports : Hamburg, population 700,000 ; Bremen, Stettin, apd Dantiig, 

population over 100,000. 
Trading and Manufacturing : Munich, Leipzig, Breilau, Dresden, and 
Cologne, population over 300,000 ; Elberfeld-Barmen, PrankAirt-on- 
Main, Nuremberg, Magdeburg, Chemniti, Dtlsieldorf, and Hanover, 
population over 200,000 ; Straiiburg, Stuttgart, and others, popula- 
tion over 100,000. 
Naval ports: Kiel (on Baltic) ; Wilhelmshaven (on North Sea). 
Hiftorioal : Blenheim, near Augsburg, in Bavaria. 

• BUSSIA 

POSITION : E. of Europe, 40° to 70° N. lat., 20° to 60° E. long. 
BOUNDABIES:— N. Arctic Ocean; E. Asia (Ural Mts. and Biver, and 

Caspian Sea) ; S. Caucasus Mts., Black Sea, Boumania ; W. 

Austria, Germany, Baltic Sea, Sweden, and Norway. 
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SHAPE : Compaot ; reached by Black Sea and (except in winter) by 

Baltic and White Seas ; much lies far inland. 
SIZE : About 2 million sq. miles. 

INLETS:— N., White Sea; W., Gulf of Finland; S., Sea of Azov 
PENINSULAS :— W., Finland ; S., Crimea. 
SUSFACE : Level. N., Tundras ; S.E., Steppes. 
kOUNTAINS:— S., Caucasus Mts., 18,500 ft. ; Ural Mts. 
EIVEES:— N., Petchora, Mezin, Dwina, Onega; W., Neva, Dwina, 

Niemen, Vistula; S., Dniester, Dnieper, Don ; S.E., Volga, Ural. 
LAKES : Ladoga and Onega (largest in Europe). 

CLIKATE : Varies with latitude ; extreme, being mostly far from ocean. 
PEODUOTIONS :— Vegetable : Timber, wheat, rye, hemp, flax. 

Mineral : L:on, platinum, gold, mineral oil, coal. 
TSADE : Chie^y with Germany and British Isles. 
Exports : Corn, flax, timber, linseed. 

Imports : Raw cotton and wool, tea, metal goods, and machinery. 
INHABITANTS : Over 106 millions ; 51 to sq. mile. 
Bacei : About § Slavonic. Also Finns and Tartars (Mongolian). Also 

Jews. 
Language : Most speak Bussian. 
Seligion*: Chiefly Greek Church. Some Boman Catholics, Protestants, 

Jews, and Mohammedans. 
GoTomment : Absolute monarchy. 
TOWNS :— Capital : St. Petersburg, on Neva; population IJ million; 
finely built ; much trade. Moscow in centre : population nearly 
1 million ; former capital. 
Ports :— N., Archangel ; W., Biga, population ^ million ; S., Odessa, 

population 400,000; S.E., Astrakhan. 
Trading Towns : Warsaw (former capital of Poland), population over 
^ million ; Kiev, population ^ million ; Ledi, population over 
300,000 ; Eharkoff, Vilna, Kaian, Saratov, over 100,000. 
Historical : Sebastopol, Balaclava, and other places in the Crimea. 

NOBWAY AND SWEDEN 

POSITION: N.W. corner of Europe, 65° to 70° N. lat., 5° to 30° E. 

long. 
BOUNDABIES:— N. Arctic Ocean; W. Atlantic Ocean; S.W. Skager 

Back, Cattegat, The Sound ; E. : Baltic Sea (Gulf of Bothnia), 

Bussia. 
SHAPE: Peninsula. 
SIZE : 298,500 sq. miles : Norway 124,500 sq. miles ; Sweden 174,000 

sq. miles. 
CAPES :-N., North Cape ; S.W., The Naze. 

2 
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ISLANDS :— N.W., Lofoten Islands ; E., Oland, Gottland. 

SUBFACE : Steep slope on W. Table-land and mountain range from 

N.E. to S.W. Gradual slope to E. 
KOUNTAINS : Kiolen Mountains ; highest point 8,400 ft. 
BIVEBS : Glommen, Gota, and many others. 
LAKES : Wener, Wetter, Mjosen, and others. 
CLIMATE : Mild and moist on W. of mountains. Dry and extreme 

on E. 
PBODUCTIONS :— Vegetable : Timber— pine, birch, &c. (in Sweden). 
Mineral : Iron, copper. 
Fisheries : Cod, herring (cod-liver oil). 
^ Manafkotiires : Wooden articles (window-frames, doors, (&c.), matches. 
TBADE : Chiefly with British Isles and Germany. 
Exports: Wood, matches, fish (Norway), iron (Sweden), butter 

(Sweden). 
Imports : Bye, woollen goods, coal, coffee, &c. 
INHABITAKTS : Korway : Over 2 millions ; 18 to sq. mile. 
Sweden : 5 millions ; 29 to sq. mile. 
Baces: Nearly all Teutonic. A few Mongolian (Laplanders and 

Finns). 
Language : Swedish and Norwegian are like Danish and somewhat 

similar to German. 
Beligion : Protestant-Lutheran. 

GoTemment : Two independent countries, each having its own parlia- 
ment, but both having the same king. 
TOWNS :— Norway : Christiania, capital; population 227,000. 
Ports : Bergen, Trondhjem, Fammerfeit 

Sweden: Stockholm, capital; population 300,000; on islands at 
entrance to Lake Maelar ; beautiful city ; trade with Germany and 
Bussia. 
Gothenburg: OnGota; population 130,000 ; commercial. 

DENMABK 

POSITION : W. Europe, 65° to 57i° N. lat., 8° to 12^° E. long. 
BOUNDABIES : N. Skager Back, £. Cattegat and the Sound, S. Germany, 

W North Sea. 
SHAPE : Jutland (the land of Jutes), a narrow peninsula pointing N., 

with large islands. 
SIZE : 15,000 sq. miles. 
CAPE : The Skaw. 
INLET: Liim Fjord. 
ISLANDS : Seeland, Fyen, and others. 
SUBFACE : Flat, low and sandy ; low coasts protected by dykes. 
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CLIMAT^: Temperate, but colder, moister, and more extreme than 

Great Britain. 
PBODUCTIONS : Dairy produce (cattle, butter, cheese, Ac). 
TSADE : Chiefly with Germany, British Isles, Sweden and Norway. 
Exports : Cattle, butter, barley. 

Imports : Woollen, cotton, and iron goods ; sugar, coffee, coal, &c, 
INHABITANTS : 2^ millions ; 160 to sq. mile. 
Bace and Language : Teutonic ; similar to German and Norwegian. 
Beligion : Protestant Lutheran. 
GoTomment : Limited monarchy. 

Occupations : Chiefly farming ; some in seafaring, some few in manu- 
facturing. 
TOWNS:— Capital: Copenhagen, in Seeland; population, 378,000; a 
port with large trade. 
Port: EsbjergonW. 
EVBOFEAN POSSESSIONS: Iceland, 40,000 sq. miles; near frigid 
zone ; barren, mountainous ; geysers and volcanoes (Hecla) ; popula- 
tion 71,000 ; capital, Beikjavik on S.W. 
Paroe Islands : Population 15,000 ; engaged in fishing. 



SWITZERLAND 

POSITION : Central Europe ; 46° to 47f° N. lat., 6° to lOJ® E. long. 
BOUND ABIES : N. Germany (Bhine), £. Austria, S. Italy, W. France. 
SHAPE : Oval ; no sea-coast. 
SIZE: 16,000 sq. miles. 

SUBPACE : Very mountainous ; N.W. a high plain. 
MOUNTAINS: Centre, Bernese Alps; S., Pennine; E., BhsBtian Alps; 
W., Jura Mountains. Peaks : Mont Blanc (in France), 15,780 ft., 
Matterhom, St. Gothard, &c. 
BIVEBS : Rhine (tributary Aar), Rhone (upper courses only). 
LAKES: — Connected with Bhone: Geneva (deepest in Europe, over 
1,000 ft.) 

Connected with Bhine : Constance (highest in Europe, 1,300 ft.). 

Connected with Aax and its tributaries : Neuchatel, Lucerne, Zurich. 
CLIMATE : Varies with height ; warm in valleys ; somewhat extreme. 
PBODUCTIONS:— Vegetable: Pasture, vine, wheat, rye, oats, timber. 

Manufkctures : Silk and cotton goods, watches and jewellery. 
TBABE : Chiefly with Germany, France, Italy. 

Exports : Dairy produce, silks and cottons, watches. 

Imports : Grain and tropical produce, raw silk, cotton and wool. 
INHABITANTS :3i millions ; 207 to sq. mile. 

Similar to surrounding nations. 
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Langnage: N., German, W., French, S., Italian. 

Eeligion : About half (chiefly in N. and W.) Protestants ; the other 
half Boman Catholic. 

Ooyemment : Federal republic. 
TOWNS :— Capital? Berne in N.W., on Aar : population 64,000. Ziirich, 
on the lake: population, 153,000; commercial; cotton manufac- 
ture; good educational establishments. Geneva, on lake: manu- 
factures watches, (&c. Luoeme, on lake : famous for scenery. 



AUSTBIA-HUNGABY 

POSITION : Central Europe ; 42° to 61° N. lat., 10° to 26° E. long. 
• BOUNDABIES : N. Germany and Bussia ; E. Bussia and Boumania ; 
S. Boumania, Servia, Montenegro ; W, Italy, Switzerland, Germany. 
SHAPE : Somewhat oval, compact, liitle sea-coast. 
SIZE : 263,500 sq. miles (including Bosnia and Herzegovina). 
STTBFACE : Much of it very mountainous. 

MOUNTAINS :— Austrian Alps (Noric and Carnic), 12,800 ft., in W. ; 
Bohemian Monntains (Bohmer Wald, Erzgebirge, Biesengebirge), 
5,000 ft., in N.W. ; Carpathians, 8,000 ft., in N.E. and E. ; Transyl- 
▼anian Alps, 8,000 ft., in S.E. ; Dinario Alps, 9,000 ft., in S.W. 
BIYEBS: Part of the Danube (tributaries :*Inn, Drave, Save on W. ; 
and March, Theiss (tributaries : Koros and Maros, on N. and E.) ; 
also upper courses of the Elbe, Oder, Vistula, Dniester, and Adige. 
PLAINS : Hungary, Bohemia. 
LAKES: Balaton (or Flatten See). 

CLIMATE : Varied, extreme, though in temperate latitudes. 
PBODTTCTIONS :— Vegetable : Bye, barley, oats, wheat, maize, vine, 
beet, fig, olive, and mulberry are grown in suitable districts. 
Mineral: Gold and silver, lead, iron, coal, quicksilver, salt. 
Animal : Horses, cattle, and sheep are reared in large quantities. 
Manufactures : Linen, cotton, and woollen goods, glassware, beer and 
spirits. Bohemia is the chief manufacturing district. 
TBADE : Chiefly with Germany and other adjoining countries (by land), 
also with Great Britain and other countries (by sea). 
Exports : Grain, sugar, timl^er, wine, animals. 

Imports : Baw and manufactured cotton and wool, coffee, tobacco, 
&c. ; machinery and iron goods. 
INHABITANTS : Over 45 millions ; 188 to sq. mile. 
Baces : Teutonic in W. ; Slavonic in Bohemia, Galicia and North 
Himgary, and south of the Drave; Bomanoe in S.W. and near 
Boumania ; Mongolian, Magyars in Hungary. Also Jews. 
Languages : German, Hungarian, Bohemian, Polish, and others. 
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Seligion: Chiefly Boman Catholic; also Greek Church, Protestant 

Lutherans, Jews. 
Oovemment: A dual kingdom under one Emperor. Austria and 

Hungary have each its own parliament; but a third parliament 

is chosen by both divisions. 
TOWNS : — Capitals : Vienna, on Danube, population over 1^ million ; 

has many fine buildings and much trade ; noted for music and 

gaiety. 
Buda-Pesth, on Danube, population nearly f million. 
Manafactnring and Trading : Prague, in Bohemia, population 

201,000: centre of manufacturing district; Lemberg, in Galicia; 

Gratz, in Styria. 
Ports ; Trieste, population 134,000 ; Piume; Pola (naval station). 
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BOUMANIA 

P08ITIOK : S.E. Europe, 44° to 48° N. lat., 23° to 30° E. long. 
B0UKBABIE8 : H. Austria-Hungary (Carpathian mountains), Russia ; 
E. Russia, Black Sea ; S. Bulgaria (Danube) ; W. Servia, Hungary. 
SHAPE : Crescent-shaped ; sea for short distance in E. 
SIZE : 49,250 sq. miles. 
SUSFACE: Hilly near Carpathians, then plain gently sloping to 

Danube. 
MOUKTAIKS : Carpathians on N.W. border. 
EIVEES: Danube (tributaries, Aluta, Sereth, Pruth). 
CLIMATE : Extreme ; subject to drought. 

PEODUCTIOHS:— Vegetable: Timber (in N.W.), wheat, maize, barley, 
fruits (plums, peaches, walnuts grapes), pasture. 

Mineral : Salt, petroleum. 

Animal : Cattle, sheep, and horses. 
TEADE : Chiefly with Austria and British Isles. 

Exports : Maize, wheat. 

Imports ; Woollen and cotton stuffs, boots, clothes. 
INHABITAKTS: Nearly 6 millions ; 116 to sq. mile. 

Eaoe : A mixed one ; chiefly descended from Slavs and ancient 
Roman colonists. 

Language: Mixture, derived from Slavonic and Latin. 

Eeligion: Chiefly Greek Church. 

Government : Limited monarchy. Became independent of Turkey 
in 1878. 
TOWNS : Bukarest ; population 282,000, capital ; Jassy in Moldavia. 

Ports : Galatz and Braila. 

SEBVIA 

P08ITI0K : S.E. Europe- Entirely inland. 42^° to 45° N. lat., 19° to 
23° E. long. 

BOUKBAEIES : K. Austria-Hungary (Danube) ; E Roumania and Bul- 
garia ; S. Turkey ; W. Austrian province of Bosnia. 

SHAPE : Somewhat oblong ; compact. 

SIZE : 19,000 sq. miles. 

SUEFACE : Mountainous, peaks and groups and fertile valleys. 

MOTJirrAIKS: Part of Balkan system. 

EIVER : Morava (tributary of Danube). 

CLIMATE : Extreme, but healthy. 

PEOBUCIIOKS :— Vegetable : Oak and other timber, wheat, maize, vine, 
fruits. 
Mineral : Not much worked ; coal, quicksilver, lead, copper, 
al : Pigs, sheep, cattle. 
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TBABE : Chiefly with Austria. 

Exports: Cattle, sheep, swine, grain, wine, timber. 

Imports : Cotton, woollen, and iron goods ; sugar, coffee, (fee. 
IKHABITAHTS: Over 2| millions ; 134 to sq. mile. 

Bace: Slavonic. 

Beligion : Greek Church. 

Government : Limited monarchy ; became independent of Turkey in 
1878. 
TOWKS: Belgrade, capital ; population, 69,000; strong fortress. 

MONTENEGBO 

POSITIOK : S.W. of Servia, near and touching Adriatic Sea, with a few 

miles of coast. 
BOTJKBABIES: K. Bosnia and Herzegovina; S.E. Turkish province 

of Albania. 
SIZE : 3,500 sq. miles ; small strip of coast. 
STJEFACE : Mass of mountains, 6,000-8,000 ft. 

FBOBUCTIOKS : Timber (beech and pine), pasture, sheep, goats, cattle. 
TBABE : — Exports : cattle, hides. 

Imports : wheat, gunpowder, hardware, &c, 
INHABITANTS: 200,000; 63 to sq. mile. 

Bace,: Slavonic. 

Beligion : Greek Church. 

Government : by absolute Prince, assisted by a council. 
TOWNS:— Cetinje, capital; population 4,000. 

BUIiaABIA 

POSITION : S.E. Europe, 42° to 44° N. lat., 22° to 28° E. long. 
BOTJNB ABIES : N. Boumania (Danube) ; E. Black Sea ; S. Turkey 

proper; W. Servia. 
SHAPE : Oblong, mostly inland. 
SIZE: 37,860 sq. miles. 

STJBFACE : Mountainous in centre and W. ; more level near rivers. 
MOUNTAINS : Balkans, 8,000 ft. 
BIVEBS : Danube on N. ; Maritza (flowing south). 
CLIMATE : Fine and healthy, but extreme. 
PBODUCTIONS : Wheat, cattle and sheep, wool, wine, otto of roses, 

fruits. 
INHABITANTS : 3f millions ; 89 to sq. mile. 

Baoe : Chiefly Bulgarians (mixture of Mongolian and Slavonic) ; also 
Turks, Greeks, Gipsies, Jews. 

Beligion : Chiefly Greek Church. 
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OoTemment: By a prince chosen by the parliament. In name 
subject to Turkey, to which a tribute is paid. 
TOWNS : Sophia, capital, population 68,000 ; Varna and Burgas, ports. 

TUBKBY FBOFEB 

POSITION : S.E. Europe, 39° to 42° N. lat., 19° to 29° E. long. 
BOUNBABIES: N. Bulgaria, Servia, Bosnia, Montenegro; W. 
Adriatic Sea, Ionian Sea; S. Greece, ^gean Sea, Dardanelles, 
Sea of Marmora ; E. Bosporus, Black Sea. 
SHAPE : Oblong ; sea all sides except N. 
SIZE : 68,000 sq. miles. 
INLETS : Gulf of Salonica, and others. 
ISLANBS: The Archipelago. 
STJSFACE : Mountains, except valley of Marltza. 
MOUNTAINS : Rhodope Mts. ; Shar Dagh, 10,000 ft. 
SIVESS: Maritza, Vardar. 
LAZE: Scutari. 
CLIMATE : Warm, but extreme. 

PSOBTJCTIONS :— Vegetable : Vine, fig, olive, mulberry, orange, peach, 
melon, plum, vheat, maize, roses. 

Mineral : Not much worked. Iron ore and others. 
TSABE : Chiefly with Great Britain. 

Exports : Fruits, wheat, maize, olive-oil, silk, otto of roses, tobacco, 
leather, carpets. 

Imports : Cotton, woollen, and linen manufactures ; coal and iron. 
INHABITANTS : 6 millions ; 92 to sq. mile. 

Bace : Slavonic 'Bulgars, Greeks, Albanians, and Mongolian Turks. 

Language : Turkish ; but many others are spoken. 

Beligion: The Turks are Mohammedans. Most of the other races 
belong to the Greek Church. 

Government : Absolute monarchy, under the Sultan, who is also head 
of all Mohammedans in the world. 
TOWNS '.—Capital : Constantinople, on Bosporus ; population 1,125,000 

Fort : Salonioa, population 105,000. 

Trading, ftc. : Adrianople ; population 81,000 

GBEECE 

POSITION . S. E. Europe, 36° to 39° N. lat., 20° to 24° E. long. 

BOUNBABIES: N. Turkey; E. ^gean Sea; S. and W. Mediter- 
ranean Sea. 

SHAPE : Much broken ; a peninsula, the southern portion forming 
another peninsula, and smaller ones n^rain branching out to south* 
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SIZE : 25,000 sq. miles. 

CAPES : Matapan (most southerly), and many others. 

IRIiETS : Gulfs of Corinth, Nauplia, uEgina ; also straits between the 

islands and mainland. 
ISLANDS : Ionian Islands, Cyclades, Negropont. 
SUEFACE : Mountains, separate valleys, high promontories. 
MOUNTAIKS : Pindus ranges. Mount Olympus, nearly 10,000 ft. 
BIVEBS : Small and unnavigable. 
CLIMATE : Mountains shut out influence of sea. Climate is therefore 

often extreme. On the whole, fine and dry. 
FEOBUCTIONS : As in Turkey. Grapes are dried into currants. 
TBABE : Chiefly with British Isles, Bussia, France. 

Exports : Currants, mineral ores, wine, olive oil, tobacco, figs, sponges. 

Imports : Corn, cotton and woollen manufactures, sugar, coffee. 
IKHABITAHTS : 2^ miUions ; 97 to sq. mile. 

Eace : Mixture of ancient Greeks, Slavs, Albanians, &c. 

Language : Greek ; resembles ancient Greek. 

Eeligion : Greek Church. 

Ooverxunent : Limited monarchy. 
TOWKS :— Capital : Athens, population 111,000. 

Historical: Pass of Thermopylae, Corinth, Marathon (near Athens). 

ITALY 

POSITIOK : Centre olE south Europe, 36J° to 46f ° N. lat., 7° to 18J° E. 

long. 
BOUKBAEIES : K. Switzerland, Austria ; E. Adriatic Sea, Otranto ; 

S. Mediterranean Sea ; W. Mediterranean (Tyrrhenian). 
SHAPE : Peninsula, pointing S. Often likened to leg and foot 
SIZE: 112,000 sq. miles. 
CAFES : Spartivento, Leuca. 
imiETS : Gulf of Genoa, Bay of Naples, Straits of Messina, Gulf of 

Taranto, Gulf of Venice. 
ISLANDS: Sardinia, Elba, and others; Sicily. (Corsica belongs to 

France.) 
SUEFACE : Mountainous on N. boundary and in centre, generally hilly, 

more level towards coasts. Plain of Lombardy in N. 
MOUKTAIKS : Alps in N. ; Maritime Alps ; Apennines (Monte Como, 

9,500 ft.), Vesuvius and Etna (volcanoes). 
BIVEES : Po (tributaries, Ac), Adige, Arno, Tiber. 
LAKES : Maggiore, Como, and Garda in N. 
CLIMATE : Warm, usually dry and healthy, except malarial regions to 

N. and S. of Borne. Bora, cold north wind ; Sirocco, hot south 

wind. 
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PEOBUCTIOKS :— Vegetable : Vine, olive, fig, mulberry, wheat, maize. 
Mineral : Sulphur (Sicily) ; iron (Elba) ; marble and building stone. 
Manu&ctnres : Chiefly in N.W. Silk, cotton, woollen, and linen 

goods, lace, glass and similar goods, strawplaiting. 
TBilBE: Chiefly to neighbouring countries, to British Isles and 

United States. 
Exports : Silk, olive oil, wine, fruits, eggs, sulphur. 
Imports : Cotton (raw and manufactured), wheat, coal, sugar, timber, 

coffee. 
IKHABITAKTS : 32| millions ; 293 to sq. mile. 
Saoe : Ancient Italic tribes, mixed with Greeks, Teutons and others. 
Language: Italian, similar to ancient Latin. 
Seligion : Roman Catholic. 
Oovemment: Limited monarchy. Only in 1870 united into one 

kingdom. 
TOWKS :— Capital : Some, on Tiber ; population ^ million ; famous 

for buildings and ancient remains. 
Ports: Kaples, population over ^ million; Palermo (in Sicily) and 

Oenoa, population over 200,000 ; Venice, Messina, and leghorn, 

population over 100,000; Brindisi, packet station. 
Manufacturing and trading : Milan, population 491,000 ; Tutin, 

population 335,000 ; Florence, population over 200,000, famous for 

works of art. 
Historical: Pompeii (in Straits of Messina); Vatican (residence of 

Pope at Bome). 



SPAIN AND POBTUGAL 

POSinOK: In S.W. of Europe, 36° to 43f N. lat., 9^° W. to 3J° E. 

long. 
BOUKBASIES :— K. France and Bay of Biscay ; W. Atlantic Ocean ; 

S. Atlantic Ocean, Strait of Gibraltar, Mediterranean Sea; E. 

Mediterranean Sea. 
SHAPE: Square; peninsula. 
SIZE :— Spain : Nearly 200,000 sq. miles. 

Portugal : 35,500 sq. miles. 
CAPES : Finisterre, Boca, St. Vincent, Trafalgar, Palos. 
ISLANBS : Balearic (Majorca, Minorca, Ac). 
SUEFACE : Plateau crossed by mountain ranges. 

MOUKTAIKS : Pyrenees in N., Sierra Nevada in S., both 11,000 ft. high. 
BIVEES : Douro, Tagus, Guadiana, Guadalquivir, Ebro. 
CLIMATE: N.W.. Moist and mild; Centre: dry and extreme; S., 

warm ; S.E., dry and hot. 
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PBODUCnONS :— Vegetable : Vine, olive, orange, maize, esparto grass, 

onions, cork-tree. 
Mineral : Iron ore, lead, quicksilver. 
TBABE : Chiefly to British Isles and France. 
Exports : Wine, cork, lead, iron ore, fruits (oranges, raisins, (&c.).. 
Imports: Wheat, cotton and woollen goods, timber, sugar, tobacco, 

coal. ^ 

INHABITANTS :— Spain: Over 18 millions ; 91 to sq. mile. 
Portugal : 5 millions ; 145 to sq. mile. 
Language : Spanish differs from Portuguese, but both are connected 

with Latin. 
Beligion : Roman Catholic. 
GK>yemment: Limited monarchy in both countries, which are quite 

separate. 
HI8T0BY : Earliest inhabitants, Basques in N. 

Third century b.c, Carthaginians from Africa. 

Second „ „ Bomans. 

Fifth „ A.D., German tribes. 

Eighth „ „ Moors and Saracens from Africa. 

1492 : Final defeat of Moors. 
TOWNS :— Spain : Madrid, capital, in centre; population 512,000. 
Barcelona, N.E. coast ; commercial port ; population 509^,000. 
Towns over 100,000 population : Valenoia and Malaga, ports on S.E., 

exporting products of vine. Seville, on Guadalquivir; many 

Moorish and Christian buildings ; contains pictures by Murillo. 

Muroia. 
Other ports : Bilbao, Cadiz, Cartagena, Alicante, Gibraltar (British). 
Historical: Corunna, Salamanca, Badajos, Cordova, Murcia, Valla- 

dolid, Saragossa, Vittoria. 
Portugal: Lisbon, capital, on Tagus; population 357,000. Oporto, 

on Donro ; commercial port ; population 172,000. 
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